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HERE’S RICHNESS FOR YOU 


OSSIBLY, there are daily papers in the country 

that devoted more space to the recent Willard- 
Moran prize fight than the Hearst string, but if so 
they are not well-known. For many weeks prior to 
the contest Mr. Hearst found room for columns of 
“gossip” concerning the fighters and for upward of a 
year Willard has been a contributor to the Hearst 
sheets. The morning following the prize-fight the San 
Francisco Examiner exhausted two pages in printing 
every detail of the ringside event, while in the edi- 
torial columns of the same issue appeared a smug de- 
nunciation of the “demoralizing exhibition.” The pub- 
lisher affected to be greatly shocked by the incident 
and roundly scored those who “encourage such savag- 
ery. Richpasnt itr Yet, apparently, a dozen San 
Francisco clergymen detected no inconsistency in Mr. 
Hearst’s attitude, for they were found applauding the 
jocular humbug. One solemnly expressed the hope 
that such “unwholesome vileness” may be forever elim- 
inated, and another blind creature actually voiced the 
belief that Mr. Hearst is potent enough, through his 
newspapers, to eradicate such poison and so preserve 
the public morals. In Los Angeles a similar program 
was observed, to the edification of the discerning. 
What profound respect the wily William Randolph 
must have for the gentlemen of the cloth who permit 
themselves to be used to divert attention from his 
poison-breeding! Of all the charlatans that have broken 
into the newspaper field surely this Pecksnifhan pub- 
lisher heads the procession. 


“RUSSIANIZING” THE TAXPAYERS 


Wy tes profound admiration for his autocratic 
methods we read that Martin Petrograd Betkou- 
ski, president of the city council, is determined to 
saddle a fourth electrical system on Los Angeles, no 
matter what the cost. Although in a previous outgiv- 
ing both he and Electrical Engineer Scattergood had 
opined that an additional bond issue to complete the 
work would be required—“after a while’—we now find 
them both vociferously declaring that it will be wholly 
unnecessary to ask for any more funds to complete the 
work projected. No, indeed! All extensions are to be 
paid for out of the “profits,” which will be in the 
neighborhood of a million a year, besides giving the 
dear public electricity at a cost 25 per cent below the 
ruling rate. With their propensity for gulping such 
statements whole we assume that the people will swal- 
low these assertions as pathetically as they have many 
similar bunko pledges emanating from a like source. 
The promise to build two power houses for a stipu- 
lated sum, that were to yield 75,000 horsepower, is still 
fresh in memory. With it were to be transmission 
lines and other equipment, all for a paltry $4,494,000. 
That only one-half of this work has been nearly com- 
pleted, at a cost one million in excess of the whole 
feazes our philanthropic officials not one whit; the 
difference is not to be charged to their bank accounts, 
bless your heart. As to the prospective “profits” from 
the undertaking now so glibly projected, the history 
of similar enterprises elsewhere indicates that unless 
the city has a monopoly of the business the “profits” 
will be in red ink chiefly. It is a sorry set of performers, 
judging by past recorded estimates, that now has the 
effrontery to continue its humbugging game of flim- 
flamming the taxpayers. However, if the latter are 


content to be goldbricked in this way, theirs the pen- 
alty. One of the “solicited” householders of Highland 
Park has brought us a printed slip which she has been 
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asked to sign, contracting for municipal current. She 
is assured by the phrasing that electricity will be sup- 
plied for “not less than five cents” but is given no 
guarantee that the price will be reduced to four cents 
if the conditions warrant. There is a joker in the con- 
tract. It is well to remember that no reduction in the 
water rates has been made in ten years, although the 
city enjoys a monopoly of the utility; that the rates 
on a competitive product will be lowered once the con- 
sumer is tied up is unlikely. In the ten years that the 
water rates have stood unchanged the price of elec- 
tricity has been steadily reduced until now local con- 
sumers enjoy a rate one-third below the average 
charged in all the larger cities of the country. It is 
fair to assume that a similar ratio of decrease will 
follow in the ensuing years, of which the people should 
be wary enough to take advantage. But will they? 


WHY LITERACY TEST SPELLS PRUDENCE 


HEN President Wilson vetoed the literacy test 

iminigration bill more than a year ago the men- 
ace of the war was not so imminent as it now appears, 
hence it is unsafe to count upon a repetition of execu- 
tive disapproval following the passage of the Burnett 
measure. It is fairly certain that with the cessation of 
the great European struggle the desire to get away 
from the scenes of slaughter and subjection to con- 
scription will pervade thousands of aliens—both desir- 
able and undesirable material. Disregarding the German 
political complication which has revealed former de- 
sirables of doubtful quality, owing to their cleavage to 
the land of their birth, despite their new vows of al- 
legiance, there is yet to consider the undesirable for- 
eigners of Southern Europe, illiterate, unthrifty and 
often vicious, a product by no means likely to be 
moulded into good citizenship. It is this type which 
the Burnett bill aims to halt and there is much to be 
said in favor of the measure, sentimentalists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. While it is true that a 
certain percentage of illiterates will be denied the doors 
of hope who have in them potential qualities of good 
Americans, the majority would add nothing to the 
general welfare of the country, but, to the contrary, 
would be a tax upon the resources of the nation, a 
drag upon progress, because of their inability to keep 
up with the procession. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the admittance of immigrants able, in spite oi 
their illiteracy to provide for themselves, and that class 
of shiftless foreigners whose helplessness at home pre- 
sages a similar condition on this side of the Atlantic. 
Besides, the country can afford to be more particular 
than in the earlier days of its settlement; a due regard 
for those non-assimilable, helpless charges already on 
our hands impels greater caution in extending hospitali- 
ties to the world. For a decade to come, at least, it 
were well to put up the bars. This would seem to be 
no more than ordinary prudence, all things considered. 


CONFESSED VICTIM OF THE SYSTEM 


EPRESENTATIVE KENT of the First (Califor- 

nia) district, is restive under the charge that he 
is a “pork-barrelist’” and in a letter to the editor of 
World’s Work he has sought to justify his action, for 
which he was pilloried by Mr. Burton J. Hendrick in 
the March number of the magazine. It seems that Mr. 
Kent, in the praiseworthy effort to serve his constit- 
uency, was instrumental in getting an appropriation 
through congress of $75,000 for a federal buitding at 
Willows, the county seat of Glenn county. The last 
census gives Willows a population of 1,139 and the 
combined city and township 2984. In view of this the 
$75,000 building would seem to indicate great liberality 
not to say partiality on the part of Uncle Sam. The 
town is said to be “the center of an important and 
rapidly growing community” on the west side of the 
Sacramento valley. It has a station for the United 
States forest service and for the bureau of animal in- 
dustry. Mr. Kent asserts that Mr. Hendricks has done 
him “gross injustice” and yet he admits that when he 
found “every other district” getting building appro- 
priations he realized that he would be “justly con- 
sidered delinquent” if he did not obtain a share for his 
district. So he went to the bat. The committee on 
buildings assured him that Willows was entitled to 
consideration and suggested a $100,000 appropriation. 
With admirable repression Mr. Kent rejected this 


temptation and asked for $60,000 only. He was told 
that sum was inadequate for the purpose so com- 
promised on $75,000. Then to hurry matters he ad- 
vised his people at Willows to donate a building loi 
to the government which they did at a cost of $9,000. 
Further, to expedite the affair he had a private archt- 
tect draw plans which were submitted to the treasury 
department and recommended ahead of other less en- 
terprising sections. Mr. Kent now finds it “a little 
hard to be butchered in the house of my friends,” re- 
ferring to the fact that in 1912, when the Democrats 
were “shrieking” loudly for economy he went to them 
and volunteered to go in and “beat the whole bill” and 
knock down the system if they would assist. But they 
considered the task hopeless and declined. Then Mr, 
Kent, apparently, bowed his head and accepting the 
inevitable, decided to hold with the hounds, since he 
could not run with the hares, with the result as stated. 
To do him justice he has taken every precaution to 
avoid excess charges on the building, but what he has 
admitted, surely, brings him within the category cited 
by Mr. Hendrick. True, he is only another victim of 
the system, but his friends and admirers hardly ex- 
pected to find Mr. Kent yielding to temptation in this 
way. We still think that Willows might have worried 
along with a two-story frame building, adjoining the 
Masonic, Knights of Pythias and Odd Fellows com- 
bination hall, at a cost not to exceed $3,850, but then 
we do not live at Willows nor yet represent it in 
congress. 


SHAKESPEARE CELEBRATIONS AND OTHERS 


rt“OO bad that in neither of the chief cities of Cali- 

fornia is the tercentenary of Shakespeare to be 
publicly observed! San Francisco as well as Los An- 
geles officials have made no move to commemorate the 
three hundredth anniversary of the death of the su- 
preme bard, the various suggestions of the members 
of the Drama League ialling upon indifferent ears. 
In San Diego notable pageants are being planned and 
elsewhere in the country, in all the principal cities, 
and many of the smaller ones, too, for that matter, el- 
aborate plans are under way to do honor to the event. 
But not here. What an opportunity has been let pass 
to entertain our visitors and at the same time show fit 
appreciation of the occasion! A _ street pageant of 
Shakespearean characters would have been easily pos- 
sible. Morris dances in the public parks and in the 
principal streets would have been an engaging feature 
and in countless other ways the day could have been 
made a Shakespearean festival long to be remembered. 
But, alas, our public officials are so busy inventing 
plans to increase the taxes and harass the public serv- 
ice corporations that an event of literary importance 
is hardly of sufficient interest to engage their attention. 
The sort of celebration that appeals to them is the 
planting of the first municipal pole for the projected 
duplicated electrical system—the forerunner of myriads 
more that shall add their unsightly numbers to the dis- 
figuring of a tax-groaning metropolis. 


CHINESE SITUATION AND TOKIO 


R ECEIPT of the National Review of China, pub- 

lished in Shanghai, dated February 26, furnishes 
interesting reading in regard to the political situation 
over there. The leading editorial announces that tele- 
grams from Peking make it “perfectly clear that the 
enthronement of Yuan Shih K’ai has been postponed.” 
The National Review admits that the new date is un- 
certain, but seems to have no inkling of the collapse 
of the monarchical movement. To the contrary, the 
statement is made: “It is clearly understood that the 
question is only one of waiting for a more suitable 
time. The monarchy will come as sure as tomorrow’s 
sun, and, indeed, it may be said to be here. The 
issue, then, is really a very small one, that of finding 
a convenient season.” Yet the most obvious reason 
for the “postponement,” as allowed, is the “rebellion” 
in Yunnan which admonishes the government to go 
slowly. The “military clique’ in Yunnan is credited 
with originating the trouble there with Tsai Ao, a 
former monarchist, now a republican, as the head and 
front of the movement. Evidently, the National Re- 
view has permitted its prejudices to bias its judg- 
ment for the Yunnan revolt is accorded only brief con- 
sideration and is dismissed with the prediction that it 
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soon will be a thing of the past. Read in the light of 
cable news from Shanghai of the last few days the 
editorial point of view is seen to be _ decidedly 
awry. We find, for instance, no less important a per- 
sonage than Tang Shao Yi, first premier to President 
chief ought to resign and he has so advised him, be- 
Yuan Shih K’ai, expressing the opinion that his former 
lieving that course alone will avert a general uprising. 
Six seceding provinces have joined in demanding Yuan 
Shih K’ai’s retirement, their ultimatum including the 
trial and execution of twelve of the President-Emperor’s 
advisors, if found guilty; that their property together 
with that of Yuan Shih K’ai be confiscated and that 
the latter’s descendants for three generations forfeit 
their rights of citizenship. In addition, the demand is 
made that the separate provinces be given control of 
army units and arsenals. Japan’s opposition to Yuan 
Shih K’ai ts not difficult to trace. It was he who check- 
mated Japan’s ambition to become the dominant power 
in the peninsula thirty years ago, a situation, however, 
reversed by the Japanese by war. Later, he formed 
the nucleus of a great Chinese army, when viceroy of 
Chihli province, an achievement that did not add to his 
popularity with the Japanese. His banishment by the 
old empress dowager caused the Japanese press to 
exult and correspondingly to indulge in pointed flings 
when he was recalled to deal with the revolutionary 
movement that ended in his centering all the authority 
in himself. It was he who dealt with the Japanese 
demands on China last year, reducing them materially 
and saving China from humihation. From this brief 
outline of his masterly work it may be seen that Japan 
has good excuse to dislike and distrust Yuan Shih K’ai 
whose ascension of the throne of China would be de- 
cidedly unpalatable to Tokio. This explains why a 
monarchy hke Japan appears in the equivocal position 
of aiding and abetting a retention of a republican form 
of governinent in so near a neighbor as China. 





Browsings in an old 


_ Book Bhap © 


JOT often does the average browser come across 


an autographed copy of Walt Whitman’s poems. 

mearst edition of “Drum Taps” (1865) was my find at 
the Old Book Shop this week. It is inscribed in the 
poet's unmistakable handwriting to “Wm. H. Newman 
from Walt Whitman, Washington, Nov. 16, 1872.” At 
that time Whitman was filling a government clerkship 
to which he had been appointed, following W. D. 
O’Connor’s splendid vindication of “The Good Gray 
Poet.” It will be recalled that Whitman had been dis- 
missed from his post in the department of the interior, 
by the secretary, for being the “author of an indecent 
book.” Needless to say “Leaves of Grass,” hailed by 
Emerson as “the most extraordinary piece of wit and 
wisdom that America had yet contributed,” was the 
work referred to so cavalierly. I wish I had a copy of 
that famous first edition which so jolted the cog- 
noscenti in literature of the middle fifties. It contained 
only twelve poems and for frontispiece had a picture of 
the author in his shirtsleves, with a slouched hat worn 
slightly awry, his arms akimbo. In later editions other 
poems were added, with the same fluttering of sexua! 
leaves noticeable that caused even Emerson to shudder. 

But I have before descanted on the Leaves of Grass 
topic; what occupies my attention in this browsing is 
the “Drum Taps” first edition which Walt Whitman 
printed in 1865, apparently, serving as his own pub- 
lisher. In this little volume, so free from the sex 
treatment that permeates the earlier collection of his 
poetry, a wholesome patriotism pervades and the poet 
is at his best. In the two or three years preceding its 
publication Whitman had acted as volunteer nurse 
in the soldiers’ hositals at Washington where he did 
capable service. His experiences so gained are re- 
flected in the little book, notably in “The Dresser,” 
which is one of the most impressionistic of pictures. 
I wonder how many of my readers are familiar with 
this vivid piece of work, who have followed Whitman— 
Bearing the bandages, water and sponge, 
- . I onward go, I stop, 
With hinged knees and steady hand, to dress wounds: 
I am oe each—the pangs are sharp, yet unavoid- 
One turns to me his appealing eyes (poor boy! I never 

knew you 


Yet I think I could not refuse this moment to die for you, 
if that would save you.) 









On, on I go—(Copen, doors of time! open, hospital doors!) 

The crushed head I dress, (poor crazed hand, tear not the 
bandage away:;) 

The neck of the cavalryman, with the bullet through and 
through, I examine; 

Hard the breathing rattles, quite glazed already the eye, 
yet life struggles hard; 

(Come, sweet death! be persuaded, O beautiful death! 

In mercy come quickly.) 


It is not surprising that Whitman’s emotional spirit 
was so profoundly wrought upon by the scenes among 
which he was a daily visitant for so long that his health 
was serious impaired. Yet it did not seem to affect 
his will power for he stoutly refused to make any con- 
cessions to his Boston publishers when in 1882 they 
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were threatened with prosecution by the state’s attor- 
ney-general if certain poems were not excised. Asa 
result the proposed edition was abandoned. 


Sympathy, universal sympathy with his fellowman is, 
to me, the keynote of Whitman’s poetry, sadly jumbled 
as it is, falling from noble heights to ridiculous in- 
congruities of expression, yet always giving one the 
impression of deep sincerity. How admirable in tone 
is his “Pioneers! O Pioneers!” in which he apostro- 
phizes the “youthful sinewy races” to make ready for 
the breasting of dangerous adventures: 


O you youths, western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride and friend- 
ship, 
Plain I see you, western youths, see you tramping with 
the foremost, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


... We primeval forests felling, 
We the rivers stemming, vexing we, and piercing out the 
mines within; 
We the surface broad surveying, and the virgin soil up- 
heaving, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


... O resistless, restless race! 
O beloved ra ee in all! O my breast aches with tender love 
or all! 
O If mourn and yet exult—I am rapt with love for all, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


... O you daughters of the west! 
O you young and elder daughters! O you mothers and 
your wives! 
Never must you be divided, in our ranks you move united 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


It is of epic force and bigness, exuding that spirit of 
kinship with the race that is so characteristic of Whit- 
man. Curious, that with this great sympathy for the 
common people they have never responded, never ac- 
claimed him as their poet. To the majority he remains 
unknown. His vignettes are admirable in their sharp- 
ness, their fidelity to detail. His glimpse of a bivouac 
is an excellent example of this all-seeing faculty: 


By the bivouac’s fitful flame 

A procession winding around me, solemn and sweet and 
slow;—but first I note, 

The tents of the sleeping army, the fields’ and woods’ 
dim outline, 

tne darkness. iteby spots of kindted filre—the silence: 

Like a phantom far or near an occasional figure moving; 

The shrubs and trees (as I lift my eyes they seem to be 
stealthily watching me;) 

While wind in procession thoughts, O 
wond’rous thoughts, 

Of life and death—of home and the feast and loved and 
of those far away; 

A solemn and slow procession there as I sit on the ground, 

By the bivouac's fitful flame. 


tender and 


Re-reading Whitman, with his total disregard for 
form, makes plain the inspirational source of the vers 
librists of this day and age. To call the formless 
poets innovators is, of course, a misnomer; they are 
following their fancies in as untrammeled a fashion 
as Walt Whitman did; only, with him it was impossible 
to express himself in formal rhythm. With many of 
our moderns, one suspects, it is deliberate choice that 
impels them to desert the conventional for the un- 
tamed muse. As one of Whitman’s commentators has 
explained with him “the method was not a defect. It 
was the inevitable expression of his character, which 
he describes as ‘disorderly, fleshly and sensual.’ It 
htted him much better than his clothes—never a strong 
point with him. It was not, by any means, mere form- 
lessness.” Here is Whitman brought down to date, 
it might have been printed by any one of the con- 
temporary magazines of poetry: 

I heard you, solemn-sweet pipes of the organ, as last 
Sunday morn I passed the church; 

Winds of autumn!—as I walked the woods at dark, I 
heard your long-stretched sighs, up above, so 
mournful; 

f heard the perfect Italian tenor, singing at the opera— 
I heard the soprano in the midst of the quartet 
singing; 

. Heart of my love!—You too, I heard—murmuring 

low, through one of the wrists around my head; 


Heard the pulse of you, when all was still, ringing little 
bells last night under my ear. 


“OQ Captain! my Captain!” that tremendous heart- 
break of lament for Lincoln’s tragic death will live 
in literature as one of the greatest lyrics in the lan- 
guage. More than any other of his poems it em- 
phasizes Whitman’s right to place. I think his “Dirge 
for Two Veterans” one of the most poetic of his crea- 
tions. It has beauty, imagery, feeling, pathos in no 
small degree. I have read and reread it until the pic- 
ture it unfolds is indelibly fixed on my mind: 


The last sunbeam 

Lightly falls from the finished Sabbath, 

On the pavement here—and there beyond, it is looking 
Down a new-made double grave, 


Lo! the moon ascending! 

Up from the East, the silvery round moon; 

Beautiful over the house-tops, ghastly, phantom moon; 
Immense and silent moon. 


I see a sad procession, 
And I hear the sound of coming full-keyed bugles; 
All the channels of the city streets they’re flooding, 
As with voices and with tears. 


I hear the great drums pounding, 

And the small drums steady whirring; 

And every blow of the great convulsive drums, 
Strikes me through and through. 


For the son is brought with the father; 
(In the foremost ranks of the fierce assault they fell; 
Two veterans, son and father, dropt together, 

And the double grave awaits them.) 


Now nearer blow the bugles, 

And the drums strike more convulsive; 

And the daylight o’er the pavement quite has faded, 
And the strong dead-march enwraps me. 


In the eastern sky up-buoying, 
The sorrowful vast phantom moves illumined; 
CTis some mother’s large, transparent face, 
In heaven brighter growing.) 


O strong dead-march, you please me! 
O moon immense, with your silvery face you soothe me! 
O my soldiers twain! O my veterans, passing to burial! 
What I have I also give you. 
The moon gives you light, 
And the bugles and the drums give you music: 
And my heart, O my soldiers, my veterans, 
My heart gives you love, 


It is not for his audacious treatment of sex relations 
that I admire Whitman, not for his catalogical par- 
ticularity of description, prolonged to the irritating 
point, but for his intensely sympathetic spirit which in 
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poems like “My Captain” and “Dirge for Two Vet- 
erans” reveal him as a poet of the first order. Faults 
innumerable he had, but he was no decadent, striving 
to startle, deliberately planning effects. A poseur, per- 
haps, in his earlier career, but a lovable one, however, 
never a flagrant offender. His faults were the faults of 
an untrained mind that had its educational limitations; 
his superior qualities were the reflex of a noble soul 
that was of kin to the universe. In “Drum Taps’ this 
soul is so bared that one humbly bows down before it. 
— a See 
WHAT OF THE KAISER—IN CASE? 


By Leroy Armstrong 
NA ILITARY experts are talking about the end of the 


i’ war. There are a good many indications of ap- 
proaching peace in Europe. Men who have bought and 
sold and achieved gain because they knew what Big 
Business intended doing, are making trades or counter- 
manding orders in a manner which can be accounted 
for only on the theory that they believe war will soon 
cease. 

We are told that Verdun cannot be taken. But Ver-- 
dun must be taken. Its capture by the Germans is 
Wilhelm’s only defense for attempting it. No wearer 
of a crown may safely expend as much blood and 
treasure as has been expended in the case of the at- 
tack on Verdun, and then fail. Grant never has been 
forgiven for the slaughter at Cold Harbor. The nation 
regretted, but did not mourn uncomforted, the lives 
lost in the Wilderness. The great German people are 
devoted and united and loyal to an amazing degree. 
But they will not understand an uncaptured Verdun. 
They will assume—and they will have the right to as- 
sume—that Wilhelm knew the strength of that fortress 
and its many defenses. That is why he is Kaiser. 
That is what they have been providing men and money 
for all these wonderful months. They have an abso- 
lute indorsement to the fearful deadlock in the west, 
and they supported splendidly, both in victory and in 
defeat, the battles of their eastern frontier. But the 
drive at Verdun will have to succeed, or they will 
wonder, Why the Kaiser? 

If peace is declared on the basis of “As you were!” 
or anything near it, the common people of all fighting 
nations are a good deal more common than they have 
been believed to be if they give further countenance to 
crowns. Wilhelm’s only explanation of Louvain is an 
annexed Belgium. The furies of a world’s retribution 
to the end of time will hurtle about his head and about 
his history if, having stricken that country, he fails to 
keep it. Surely, he cannot restore it to its crippled 
people and retain his place at the banquet table of 
nations. That would prove a depth of slavishness that, 
certainly, no people can be charged with. If it shall 
transpire, the only comment that can be made is that 
the people of the Central Powers deserve the disaster 
they have suffered. 

For myself, J do not believe the war in Europe is 
nearly over. I expect the German fleet will take a part 
—and a famous part—in the struggle before it is ended. 
For the permanence of the Prussian crown, every one 
of those ships better be sunk in battle, with every man 
on board, than wait for peace in the safe waters of the 
Kiel canal. And when those ships do make their sally 
into the open sea, I expect to see them give an excel- 
lent account of themselves; display feats of skill and 
strength and courage that will embellish the pages of 
history for all time. I expect to see them—or to read 
of it—proving at sea the preparedness, the efficiency, 
the superiority that their brethren have proved on land. 
It is not reasonable that the British, who have been 
so distressingly incompetent from the beginning, so far 
as land forces are concerned, should be adequate alone 
in their navy. They have claimed to be supreme for 
many years. But they have not proved it. And I ex- 
pect them to have their chance to prove it. 

For, say what you will of the British navy, it has 
been doing a good deal of business on a very small 
capital. You will read in the books about their defeats 
of the Spanish armada. But the winds of the God of 
all the earth destroyed that splendid fleet. The British 
navy did not do it. They were excellent wreckers, and 
soon on the ground. But, it was not by their strong 
cou arm that the pride of Spain was scattered and 
sunk. 

If the allies shall conquer Germany so completely as 
to take her colonies, compel an indemnity, lay down 
laws for her, and make her humiliation confessed to 
the world, one can understand that the German people 
will stand by their Kaiser in his sorrow as they would 
in his triumph. But it is inconceivable that any em- 
peror can amuse himself at such cost as Germany has 
provided, and, failing, retain his crown, and his prestige 
with his brethren of the Divinely Anointed. If he 
shall drink deeply as his people, they will still be his 
people. But if that cartoon shall be realized in history: 
“My mistake, George and Nicholas; forget it!” then 
the only decent thing for Central Europe is a German 
Reign of Terror. 


To Walt Whitman 


You break from the wake of a roaring dream, 
And pound on a far-flung shoal; 

Like the hail in a gale or a lightning beam, 
You strike at the worth of soul. 

You fly from the sky as a meteor stone 
To plunge through the sandy crust; 

You pound and pound on blood and bone 
Till you turn to a sledge and rust. 

But the clamoring, hammering drum-tap sound 
That rolls from your pile-drive pen 

Roars from the shores of the sea to resound 
In the hearts of a million men. 

I know thy blow when the anvil rings, 
I see thy heart-forged coals, 

While gold sparks fly from earth to sky 
And burn through our metal souls. 

With bonds of steel you bind us all 
To a soil whose bend is one, 

And we all must kneel when the trumpets call 
Even as thou hast done. 

—GEORGE HUGH BANNING 
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ON SPOKEN DRAMA AND CERTAIN MOVIES 





By Randolph Bartlett 
NIRST aid to New. York playgoers has been pro- 


vided at last. A mechanical device for showing 
automatically and wunerringly what plays should be 
seen, has just been invented. It consists of a small 
cabinet with twenty-eight compartments. When a play 
is first produced, you write the name on a Card and 
place the card in the rear compartment. Move the 
compartments forward each day, by placing the front 
one at the rear. When a compartment containing a card 
reaches the front of the cabinet, look at the name of 
the play contained therein; if the play has been discon- 
tinued, it is one you should see; if it is still being pre- 
sented, tear up the card and forget the title. The 
economical results gained from using this device are 
obvious. It will more than pay for its cost in a week. 


Since half a hundred or more paid commentators 
upon the current substitutes for drama all witness the 
same first night performances in New York and never, 
by any chance, agree as to the merits Of any Oncor 
them, thereby producing half a hundred or more col- 
umns of views diverging in as many directions, a con- 
trivance has been evolved in the interests of critical 
harmony. First, the operators of theatrical periscopes 
will be required to write their reviews without wit- 
nessing the performance; then all will pour their words 
into a specially designed hopper-mill, and each take 
one-fiftyormoreth of what comes out of the spout. In 
this way the public will be relieved of the confusion 
caused by conflicting opinions, without impairing the 
probable inaccuracy of those opinions as it already 
exists. This mill is the invention of certain theatrical 
managers, whose action in barring critics from trey 
theaters has been so completely and cruelly misjudged. 

To insure success of successful comedies, an opera 
chair has been devised, in which a high-frequency oscil- 
lator is installed in such a position that it will act 
upon the penultimate vertebra when the stage manager 
closes a switch on the stage. In this way the audience 
gets its laughs at the proper moments in the comedy, 
without the expenditure of cerebral energy, which is the 
secret of successful comedy. It is proposed later to 
develop this idea to insure the success of successful 
melodrama, by attaching to the chairs spouts so ar- 
ranged that drops of ice-water will trickle down the 
backs of the inmates. 


To provide suitable plays for the American stage, a 
mechanical wizard (inventor) is perfecting a machine 
to extract all the cleverness from pieces by Shaw, 
Wedekind, Tchekhov, Schnitzler, Hauptmann atid Oller 
European writers, so as to bring them within the com- 
prehension of American audiences. He encountered an 
unforeseen obstacle in his initial model, it seems, for 
when he tried his first experiment he found that, after 
extracting the cleverness from a certain Schnitzlet 
comedy there was not a sufficient residuum of stupidity 
to make even an American vaudeville sketch. He is 
persevering, however, and believes he will yet accom- 
plish what certain American adapters, working without 
tis machine, have failed to do. If successful, he in- 
tends to follow this invention with another, designed 
to inject the byproduct of cleverness into American 
plays, and so fit them for European audiences outside 
of England. 


To standardize the salaries of stars and other persons 
employed by theaters, receiving $1000 a week or more, 
a system of quantitative analysis of talent has been 
worked out, to determine the exact worth of each. The 
system was found to be worthless, however, as the only 
person tested who was discovered to possess $1000 
worth of ability was Eva Tanguay’s press agent. 

%* * 


In moving picture comedies a shot always hits the 
person at whom it is fired, in the rear elevation, half 
way between his head and his heels, but no matter 
how often he is shot, he never is disabled. Watch him 
jump and run. This is the principal difference between 
comedy and drama. In the latter, shots kill instantly, 
especially when fired by persons working in the interest 
of the hero. 

Foppish sons of wealthy factory owners are pe- 
culiarly susceptible to the charms of factory girls and 
are in the habit of trying to force their attentions tipon 
such girls in the living rooms of the paternal mansion. 

Siberia: A place to which Russian chiefs of police 
send the husbands and sweethearts of girls they want 
to get into their power. Russian chiefs of police leave 
their secret files open on their desks, and anyone can 
stroll into the office and look these over, and even ab- 
stract cards from the index. Fugitives from a Siberian 
convict colony can escape by killing off the first de- 
tachment of mounted pursuers, for even though the 
fugitives have only a sleigh, all attempt to recapture 
them will then be abandoned. The governor of a 51- 
berian penal colony never asks a stranger representing 
himself as a Russian officer for credentials. 

When a girl is “ruined” the fact immediately becomes 
known to the entire community. 

If a “bad man” who has terrorized a town, tries to 
kill a lawyer and is himself killed in the ensuing fight, 
there being no witnesses, the lawyer is sure to be 
found guilty of murder in the first degree. Burm tite 
lawyer escapes, changes his name, and in another city 
bases the defence of a young man charged with murder 
upon the story of his own experience (no names men- 
tioned) the defendant will be found not guilty. Where- 
upon, the lawyer will marry the girl he, the lawyer, 
loves. In the movies, the secret of success in life is to 
he unjustly accused of a crime, escape, and engage in 
business in “a distant elegy: ) ) Wee tammer mrt loves 
invariably goes to the same city later, and gets herselt 
‘nto trouble, so that they may be married at the end 
of the fifth reel. | 

Any workman who attempts to prevent his friends 
from engaging in deeds of violence in the course of a 
strike, is certain to be arrested as the instigator of the 
riot. 

Clever detectives are in the habit of going without 
a guard, to houses where they have reason to believe 
criminals have their headquarters. The Japanese am- 
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bassador wears Chinese clothing. The secretary of 
state is ordinarily to be found in his office after mlid- 
night, without appointment. A devout Catholic will 
risk her life to steal a scapular. 

If the house belonging to the villain burns down, 
and a ring belonging to the man the villain says must 
not marry his daughter, is found in the ruins, this is 
evidence sufficient to convict the villain of murder. 
But the man was not burned to death after all, and will 
reappear in time to save the villain from the electric 
chair and marry his daughter at the close of the fifth 
reel, 

A man who is a dead shot with a revolver always 
makes a motion as if he were throwing the gun at his 
enemy, as he pulls the trigger. Occasionally, he varies 
this by making a motion as if he were stabbing his 
enemy with the gun at long range. 

New York, March 27, 1915. 


USHER’S “CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE” 


Pp ROPHET and mentor is always a difficult position 


to fill. When its would-be occupant finds it nec- 
essary in his preface to explain the title of his book, 
he certainly displays a lack of aptitude for his work. 
An unfortunate foreign method of expressing his ideas 
is a further disqualification. Although this is not so 
noticeable in “The Challenge of the Future” as in his 
“Pan Americanism” Professor Usher is so steeped in 
German Kultur that he seems commonly unable to 
express his most important thoughts otherwise than 
in the involved manner characteristic of a majority of 
German scientists. The author had a definite idea in 
his mind when he wrote “Not in the fact that Amert- 
can interests are in danger, but in the value of these 
interests, lies the essential measure of preparedness.” 
But the reader will need to finish a long paragraph to 
comprehend that this is simply a backhanded way of 
asking what is the true meaning of preparedness. This 
same sentence illustrates in minor fashion the author’s 
dogmatic self sufficiency which he emphasizes by re- 
iterating that practically all Americans, including the 
president, are absolutely ignorant of European thoughts 
and ideals. Calling a man a fool, even by implication, 
is prone to arouse opposition rather than produce con- 
viction. 

So far as one can judge by his writings he accepts un- 
reservedly the Spencerian sociology, but as he denies 
being a militarist, is not convinced of the truth of the 
perfectly logical developments of this theory by some 
recent German sociologists. He is one of those who 
claim to deal with facts as they are, and to refuse to 
permit their conclusions to be influenced by any belief 
as to what they should be. Hence he accepts as un- 
questionable postulates, that, as mankind has previous- 
ly, impatient of ordinary progress under the immutable 
laws of nature, attempted to alter conditions by force, 
he will continue to do so; that nations will form alli- 
ances for specific purposes, but never a universal league. 

His basic idea seems to be that the determination 
of each nation to obtain abnormal economic develop- 
ment, by force if necessary, and always to the disad- 
vantage of others, has been, is, and will be, the domi- 
nant motive in the world, the cause of all wars and in- 
ternational disagreements. This abnormal develop- 
ment is obtained only by trading with undeveloped 
countries. At the end of this war the European coun- 
tries will determine to regain what they have tempor- 
arily lost to us. “The approaching peril threatens 
nothing less than our degree of profit in business, our 
right to trade at will in the most favorable markets. It 
is economic, contingent, impersonal, indirect. . . . These 
are the fundamental postulates of national nolicy. We 
do possess that which we cannot afford to lose, that 
which we cannot concede. We must, therefore, pre- 
pare to exert in its defense our whole might and con- 
template an appeal to organized force.” 

Compared with European nations our country occt- 
pies a distinctly secondary position, consequently our 
policies must be controlled by their ideas and actions, 
which we can hope to influence but slightly, if at all. 
European countries acknowledge no international laws 
as we understand that term. Arbitration is simply a 
way of not getting what either country wants. On 
these fundamentals, their complications and side issues, 
the author bases a study of prosperity, economic dis- 
abilities, merchant marine, foreign complications, alli- 
ances and preparedness. 

As a warning, if one has the time and patience to 
dig out the professor’s real meaning, instead of accept- 
ing the first superficial impression, the book is excel- 
lent, granting his “postulates” a good program, even 
if you do not accept them, certainly, the work con- 
tains much that deserves careful study. It justihes 
perfectly the opponents of war, in their claim that war 
can be considered ever worth while only by one sided 
reasoning, by thinking only of success and forgetting 
that means equally defeat of the other party. In tact, 
the author really admits this, but seems to consider it 
the only correct way to reason on this subject. His 
intimate acquaintance with the uncommon words of the 
dictionary increases the size of the volume, but mili- 
tates against its popularity with the common people. 
(“The Challenge of the Future.” By Roland G. Usher, 
Ph. D. Houghton Mifflin Company. Bullock's). 





The Dreams That Still Remain 


When at the grave of a lost dream I bow, 

And note how long ago it passed away, 

And also note the dreams that live today, 

The few dear dreams that full allegiance vow, 

1 wonder when shall these depart, and how; 

For they, alas, are old and bent and gray, 

Save one that never yet has known dismay, 

Still young, though old—the love that guides-me now. 

Tried friends and true, I give you, every one, 

My all, my thanks, a pittance for the cheer 

That many a time has lit a road forlorn. 

O, leave me not until the journey’s done, 

Or through the shadows I distinctly hear 

A moungtain bugler hail the star of morn. 
—CHARLES G. BLANDEN 


GRAPHIC 


WAR VIEWS OF MILITARY AND CIVILIANS 


By Cyril H. Bretherton 
AM going to indulge myself and readers of The 


Graphic with a few generalities of a military nature. 
They represent the views of many soldiers, great and 
small, with whom IJ have talked and some civilians who 
are in a position to know interesting things. Most of 
the soldiers have been at the front. It is not desirable 
to mention names and it is quite easy to offend against 
the Defense of the Realm Act and be boiled in oil in 
consequence. The authorities are preparing for a long 
war. That is not evidenced merely by the fact that 
they are only now calling up the unmarried men (who 
will be followed shortly by at least a portion of the 
married men—and not simply those who have attested 
either). They have just adopted a new scheme where- 
by no officer will get his commission until he has had 
seven months training as an officer and they are work- 
ing toward a system by which officers are to be re- 
cruited only through the war office and from regiments 
iN cactive service, 

No faith is placed here in the stories (many of them 
of Teutonic origin) about Germany being at the last 
gasp. She has another two years fight in her at least. 
There is going to be a tremendous offensive (a “show” 
as the soldiers call it) by the Allies in April or May 
and it will be undertaken simultaneously on ali fronts; 
West, East, Italian and from Salonika. As for the 
Turks they are considered to be pretty well “all in.” 
Another ninety days will find them in revolt against 
Enver and his German masters. The Balkan situation, 
however, is wholly a question of “perhaps.” The Ger- 
mans own “Tino” body and breeches, but he dare not 
attack the Allies now and may even be forced to attack 
Bulgaria. I am told that Gen. Sarrail’s last visit was 
undertaken with the object of telling the wily Constan- 
tine in firm tones that any further manipulation of his 
armies into positions inimical to the Allied forces at 
Salonika would result in his being left with no crown- 
ing glory but his hair. The Bulgars are getting rather 
“fed up” with it, but King Fox who has nothing now 
between him and the gallows will hold out to the limit. 
Rumania will come in on the side:of the Allies as soon 
as it 1S ‘Sate. 

Opinion seems to be divided as to the possibility of 
breaking through on the west. The older men seem to 
think it can be done while the younger men who take a 
more human and less mathematical view of it incline 
to the belief that it is impossible. As matters stand 
at present the Germans are holding their line with far 
fewer men than the Allies, or at least than the British, 
but with far better machinery. Their trenches and 
communications are far more scientifically constructed 
and in some places they have light railways running 
right into the first line trenches. Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that wherever possible their trenches are 
established on the forward slope of a hill—contrary to 
all the principles of military engineering!) The Ger- 
mans, also, still have more, though not better, light 
artillery and machine guns and many more heavy 
howitzers and trench mortars. They also have “gas” 
whereas the British have not been highly successful 
with [eliminated by the censor—Ed. of The Graphic] 

= ie not impossible that a sufficiently perfect 
coordination of ideas will be achieved to carry the at- 
tack to a final victory. For details I will refer you to 
Messrs. Belloc, Garvin, Maude, et al., but so far as 
the British are concerned the capture of Messines 
would seem to be the initial success which must be 
achieved. It would compel the Germans to evacuate 
Lille and all their positions between there and the sea. 
At the present time the Ypres salient is the weak spot 
in the British line and I am informed that it was his 
insistence that it should be abandoned that caused the 
retirement of General Smith-Dorrien. It takes three 
divisions to hold it and their reserves and supplies and 
artillery are all crowded together so closely in a small 
area that nearly every German shell hits somebody or 
something. 

I don’t know how many soldiers Britain has but estt- 
mate about two to every six feet of sidewalk. You can 
calculate it for yourself. There are probably three- 
quarters of a million in France and “lashins” of them 
elsewhere. The unmarried ‘“Derbyites” and conscripts 
will yield about a million and the married Derbyites 
another 750,000. You may add these to about 3,000,000 
enlisted before the attestations began and about a mil- 
lion colonial and Indian troops. Only about half of 
these are ready for service now. The others won't be 
trained for six months or more. The men look fine 
strapping fellows, mostly, but the junior officers appear 
to be extraordinarily juvenile. I am told that the col- 
onels who come to pick the O. T. C.’s over always 
take the youngsters for preference so no doubt their 
youth is an advantage rather than the reverse. 

I really think this exhausts my supply of military 
lore. It is singularly insufficient in comprehensiveness 
and details would bore you. Besides, there is so much 
disagreement. I know one major of artillery who says 
the German method of attacking in dense masses (the 
first three ranks often don’t carry any arms; they are 
there to be shot at!) is the thing—possibly because he 
is not an infantryman himself. Another tells me that 
only the fact that our men have been trained to ad- 
vance in open order (which a German will not do) has 
prevented our suffering terrific losses in face of the 
enemy’s superior artillery. So there you are. You pays 
your money and you takes your choice! Anyhow, this 
is enough for one day. 


P. S—I will send you soon a letter about “How the 
War Office does it” but I fear the censor who has no 
sense of humor will abolish it en route. [Not un- 
likely.—Ed. | 

London, March 16, 1916. 


February 25, the Poetry Society of America gave a 
luncheon for John Masefield at The National Arts 
Club in New York City. The speakers chosen for the 
occasion were Edwin Markham, Vachel Lindsay, Jo- 
sephine Dodge Daskam, Dr. Merle St. Croix Wright, 
and Sarah Clegh@en. 





GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 





IFFICULTY is being experienced to arouse post- 


exposition enthusiasm to a concrete expression in 
doliars and cents. Sentiment is unanimous that the 
Palace of Fine Arts must be preserved, that it would 
be a calamity to sacrifice this beautiful building and 
that San Francisco can well maintain a permanent gal- 
lery of fine paintings and inspiring sculpture. The 
Art Association has shouldered the burden of raising 
the necessary funds for a year’s maintenance of the 
building and the exhibition. No public subscription has 
been started as yet, but in an artistic if less practical 
way the association is arranging a students’ ball to be 
held in the California Building at the end of the month. 
More enthustasm undoubtedly will be generated by this 
event, but the proceeds of the ball can hardly be ex- 
pected to provide the $20,000 the Art Association must 
command if the Palace of Fine Arts is to remain open 
after May 1. oe. 

Two months ago the supervisors found themselves 
unable to agree upon the merits of Shakespeare and 
shirked the responsibility of a civic celebration of the 
bard’s tercentenary. Mayor Rolph was laid up in a 
hospital at the time, and the city fathers authorized him 
to appoint a committee. But nothing has been done 
@emyet, ana the members of the Drama League are 
growing nervous and indignant lest San Francisco incur 
the reproach of permitting April 23 to pass by without 
worthy commemoration. 

Joseph Scott added largely to his reputation here as 
a public speaker by his eloquent discourse on “The 
Early California Missions,” delivered last week before 
a large audience in the Knights of Columbus hall. Scott 
infused his audience with his own enthusiasm and main- 
tained that the history of Junipero Sierra and the early 
Spanish padres was more important to Californians 
than the history of the Mayflower and the Pilgrims. 
He deplored the fact that the history of the missions 
and the virtue of the fathers who planted the first 
cross on the shores of the Pacific were little known 
by those most indebted to them and urged that more 
attention should be paid in the public schools to Cali- 
fornia’s romantic traditions. : 

A. Dalton Harrison of Los Angeles has purchased an 
interest in the C. B. Sloan & Co.’s brokerage business 
here, and Dan F. Carter of Los Angeles has succeeded 
John Griffin Johnson in the management of the com- 
pany. * Ok OK 

In the same issue of the Examiner in which two 
pages were devoted to every detail of the Willard- 
Moran prize fight, Mr. Hearst denounces this “demoral- 
izing exhibition,” and thinks the press should move to 
prevent “brutalizing exhibitions of this kind.” Cer- 
tainly, the Hearst papers had neglected no motion in 
exciting public interest in the exploits of the pugilists, 
and for nearly a year Mr. Hearst has displayed Jess 
Willard as one of the most invaluable contributors to 
his pages. Who could have done more to “encourage 
savagery of this kind?” Nevertheless, ten clergymen 
were found here who discovered no flaws in Mr. 
Hearst’s consistency, who declare themselves “in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Hearst’s attitude,” and heartily con- 
gratulate him thereon. “Unwholesome vileness,” sug- 
gests one of Mr. Hearst’s admirers, “must be removed 
from the long-suffering public.” And another of them 
is satisfied that “Mr. Hearst with his newspaper power 
can eradicate the poison which is being administered 
through the promulgation of contests which are pro- 
fessional and inherently destructive of public morals.” 
Naively, none of these ministers alludes to Hearst’s 
share in disseminating the poison. 

* x 


Congregations in Butte county were disappointed last 
Sunday by the order of Judge Gregory, who is presid- 
ing over the salacious trial of the Rev. Madison Slaugh- 
ter of Chico. The judge directed the sheriff to caution 
the ministers of the various churches in the county not 
to preach on the subject or discuss the trial until the 
jury had been discharged. One clergyman of Oroville 
who had announced his subject and who is regarded as 
an authority on criminology secured a far larger public 
through the judge’s order. He reviewed the case at 
length for the benefit of the Examiner’s readers Sunday 
morning. An idea of the intense feeling this trial has 
aroused in the neighborhood may be gathered from an 
incident on the usually peaceful streets of Chico last 
saturday. The Rev. Father Guerin happened to over- 
hear a man discussing the case and making derogatory 
remarks concerning the clergy in general. Father 
Guerin asserted his muscular Christianity by promptly 
knocking the traducer of the cloth into the gutter. The 
sob-sisters of the local press have been specializing on 
the trial, and one of the evening papers dispatched an 
Oakland minister to Chico to make a psychological 
analysis of the mother who does not believe her own 
daughter’s word. 

= a 

Soon the State Industrial Accident Commission will 
have established a recognized scale of damages. A Los 
Angeles automobile salesman gets $2000 for the loss of 
his right eye, but a Sunnyvale lad is awarded only $150 
hor an injured arm. 

San Francisco, March 29. Ree ric. 


Communion 
Why sorrow, love, that I am far away, 
That hand and lip no longer meet, nor eye 
With azure gleam wax eloquent, nor sigh 
Of understanding greet each newborn day? 
No loneliness shall e’er thy heart dismay, 
No weariness upon thy spirit lie; 
My tender thought forever shall be nigh, 
Enclosing with its sympathy thy way. 
Since I have learned thine every look and tone, 
What needs thy presence still for speech with thee? 
Like white-winged bird across the friendly sea, 
I'll come to thee whene’er thou art alone; 
In nighttime stillness or in noonday glow, 
My soul shall call thine, and thy soul shall know. 
—EDNA ST. JOHN 





LOS ANGELES 


Aboard the Ferry 


Rain had fallen in the night, the first rain of the sea- 
son; and while the sky is cloudy yet the air is excep- 
tionally clear and free from fog. Miles to the south 
stretches the great bay of San Francisco, with little 
blots of black smoke standing out distinctly against 
the somber hue of the sky. 

san l'rancisco fills one’s vision, while, gazing to the 
west, the Ferry building, thrusting its great tower to- 
ward the heavens, in the midst of a long line of lesser 
buildings marks the water front, the buildings of the 
“City” rising one above the other quite like the swal- 
lows’ nests one used to see on the home farm. Out 
in the bay a strong breeze is blowing in from the 
ocean, roughing the surface. A business-like motor 
boat has been steadily overhauling us since we passed 
Goat Island. 

Coming up to a position on our port beam she en- 
counters several “chops” that cause her to cut up more 
didoes' than Salome ever conceived in her most emo- 
tional moments. 

That boat surely is temperamental, and one can eas- 
ily see why the pilot, the only man visible aboard her, 
wears ollskins. A camera fiend near me _ furnishes 
amtisement to those hardy persons braving the wind- 
swept forward deck, by his efforts to keep his hat on 
his head and also to take a picture of the small craft. 
He does both. 

Now the ferry boat is landing, so with a farewell 
glance across the bay where the City Hall tower of 
Oakland is a white silhouette against the hills, I slow- 
ly walk down the gangway, through the Ferry build- 
ing, into the whirlpool of traffic on Market street. 


aye 





Forward, Singing! 
Listen, girl! Stand there near me; 


Give me your two fluttering hands, 
Then, listen! 


Little hurrying human beings 

Are important and significant 

Only in so far as they can stand alone. 
Most of them stand sideways, 

Propping themselves 

Against this brother or that brother 

Or this sister or that sister, 

Leaving each prop 

Only to carom swiftly to the next. 


Now, shail not every one of these 
Sometime discover, 

When his prop falls down, 

He falls as weil? 


Listen, beautiful child! 

I would carve my destiny alone: 

As a keen-eyed captain steers his ship— 
By the light of the far north star, 
Awake, alert, alone. 


=e, lauehing girl, 

Whom I call to my side, 

Fleas! 

I stand by myself. 

I can love, aye, with a fierce flame, 
But I love none so much, no man, no woman, 
That his passing or his forgetfulness 
Shall undo me. 

I and my soul 

Stand beyond the need of comforting, 
None has power to make 

Helpless, incomplete, beholden. 


Now, bright child, golden girl, 

Warm woman with fluttering hands 

Whom desire has brought, 

Will you come to my arms? 

I will give you love, 

No other lover can give you love like mine. 
Come! 


Ah, that is well! 
Quick, your mouth 
And, then, forward, singing! 


But, if you had not come, 
Laughing girl, 
I would have gone forward, singing, 


Alone! 
—MARY ALDIS 


In Carmel Bay 


In Carmel bay the fleeting day, 
Reluctant, casts her robes away 
And steps into the night. 
The fragrant land on either hand 
A crescent forms of glistening sand,— 
A bow to speed her flight. 


O’er restless seas she runs at ease, 

The chariot of the sun to seize, 
Ere he shall drop from sight. 

The pines in banks and solid ranks 

Surrounding, seem pursuing flanks 
Of Beauty’s army green; 


To hold her still against her will 

A captive sweet the night to fill 
With visions vaguely seen. 

The tides run high against the sky, 

Birds wing in flight and homeward fly, 
To treetops tall and clean. 


The waiting earth has spent her mirth 

And, silent, rolls her shadowed girth 
In pale consenting night. 

There is no way for Day to stay 

Beyond her timne"@r patatorstray — 
She steps into the night. 


—MADGE CLOVE 
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Rare Gaseous Humor 


Gas meters, on occasions, have been known to play 
queer jokes on subscribers, but a richer joker than any 
gas meter is the district agent of the Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Company, which benevolent concern supplies 
my modest ranch house at Arcadia. Although there 
are only three persons in the family the bill has nobly 
maintained a ten-dollar monthly rate for five or six 
months, for light and cooking, no gas being used for 
house-heating purposes. Last month the gas was dis- 
carded for lighting, due to the arrival of electricity, 
yet the bill, far from diminishing, was jumped fifty 
cents. An inquiring turn of mind led me to address a 
courteous note to President Bain of the company, who 
referred the matter to his superintendent of operation, 
Mr. Wade. That official passed the details on to a 
district agent, who in due course reported. Item (1) 
That the gas stove was antiquated and probably con- 
sumed more gas than was strictly necessary; (2) that 
a great amount of hot water was used in the heater— 
“keeping hot water all the time;” (3) that since the 
electricity was turned on both gas and electric lights 
were burned and that “they made a beautiful light to- 
gether." Why that district agent is not promoted is 
beyond my comprehension. So resourceful a man 
ought to be useful higher up, surely. Think of it! 
Superintendent Wade incloses his report to the effect 
that “the man at the house”’—my son, presumably—told 
him we burned the gas and electricity “together.” They 
made such a beautiful light! Isn’t that delicious humor? 
As to the “continuous” hot water heater: my morning 
“tub” is direct from the well—no hot water in mine. [| 
suppose the “continuous heater” is to keep the meter 
employed: I can think of no other reason, but then I 
am not a gas humorist. O, yes, one other item: (4) 
the meter has been tested and is found to be “absolute- 
ly correct.” After that, what could a poor subscriber 
do? I paid the bill; the company’s professional humor- 
ist deserves to be encouraged. 





Arcadia’s Aspiring Plans 


Arcadia is putting on airs these days. If Lucky Bald- 
win could visit the scenes of his declining years he 
would hardly know the flossy highways that are rapidly 
supplanting the dirt roads of the settlement he founded. 
Than' the Santa Anita boulevard, a mile beyond Mrs. 
Anita Baldwin’s place, I know of no more attractive 
avenue in the world. The double driveway is lined on 
either side by towering eucalypti and graceful pepper 
trees, forming an east and west roadway of surpassing 
beauty. Already, Huntington Drive is completed to 
this Arcadian center and the east side of Santa Anita 
boulevard is nearly finished. As an objective for Los 
Angelans who love picturesque nature I highly recom- 
mend this spot for a Sunday afternoon outing. It will 
be ready for company in about thirty days. Another 
improvement projected by the alert local board of trade, 
of which C. W. Stewart is president, is a civic center. 
Efficiency Director Burks was out Monday to tell the 
Arcadians how to achieve this desirable object and al- 
though he could only devote fifteen minutes to his topic 
he implanted the germ of desire. More beautiful villa 
sites for country homes cannot be had elsewhere in the 
San Gabriel valley, in my humble opinion, than in the 
vicinity of what was once the Arcadia race track, which 
Henry Unruh tells me is soon to be sold off in villa 
lots. Under the present able board of trustees, of which 
Dr. C. A. Billings is president, Arcadia’s progress has 
been marked. 





Noted Author’s Brief Visit 


Opie Read dropped in on me this week, as big, as 
genial, as witty as of yore. He is under contract to 
the Redpath bureau and filled a platform engagement at 
Long Beach, where he entertained a crowded house. I 
wish he might have stayed over in Los Angeles to 
give us of his cheer, but his engagements prevented, 
Next year, I hope, this versatile author and clever 
raconteur will come back to entertain a Los Angeles 
audience. His wit is of an attic quality and his philoso- 
phy of life sound. We have been friends for many 
vears. 





Responded to His Final Cue 


No club member more keenly enjoyed a quiet game 
of billiards than did the late William Spencer Derby 
whose rather sudden death this week, due to heart 
trouble, removed a well-liked and highly respected citi- 
zen. He was a deliberate shot, but a good one, and a 
“gallery” was seldom absent when he played. He will 
be greatly missed from the southwest corner of the club 
billiard room. 





Reward of Persistency in Sight 


{ hope my readers are not tired of hearing about the 
need of desert sign posts. The thirsty travelers of 
the waste places have not ceased to sigh for them, nor 
has George W. Parsons remitted his disinterested effort 
to obtain this great boon for the adventurers in the 
waste lands. He is receiving encouragement which 
indicates that the United States government is about to 
take cognizance of the deplorable and preventable loss 
of life on the deserts and will vote an appropriation 
to carry out Mr. Parsons’ excellent plan for making 
water more plentiful and more easily obtained on the 
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desolate sands of the southwest. This week Mr. Par- 
sons received the following encouraging telegram from 
Congressman Will D. Stephens: “House public lands 
committee gave me hearing today and unanimously 
favored arid public lands sign-post and water holes 
bill, slightly amended.” 





Paul Gores Enjoys a Vacation 


I suppose Paul Gores is the best-known hotel man in 
the country and nobody, I imagine, has a wider 
acquaintance, than he. For thirty-five years he has 
been a prominent figure in hotel life at Chicago, first 
at the old Palmer House in Potter Palmer’s halcyon 
days, later at the Grand Pacific, and for the last twenty 
years at the Congress Hotel. This week he and Mrs. 
Gores have been in Los Angeles—his first California 
visit in many years. He is the same old Paul. A little 
stouter, a little grayer, but with the well-known smile 
and hearty salutation. He is heading for Coronado 
Beach, there to hobnob with John Wlernan and return a 
few of the sly kicks directed his way by travelers ad- 
vised by John thus to salute Paul, with a propitiatory 
offering later. Paul Gores is more than a hotel clerk; 
he is one of the institutions of Chicago. 





No Respecter of Property Rights 


Judge J. W. McKinley tells me of an instance of mo- 
tion picture production “nerve” which I hope is not 
typical of the attitude of the directors of this industry 
toward private property. The judge is the owner of 
considerable acreage on San Rafael Heights, which he 
acquired from the late C. S. Campbell-Johnston. One 
day recently when the judge’s chauffeur was sent out 
to inspect the holding he found a whole truck load of 
boughs of his trees being carted away by men who said 
the brush was intended for use in a picturization of the 
battle of Birnam Wood for the film “Macbeth.” The 
chauffeur ordered the men to halt, but while he was 
telephoning Judge McKinley about the situation they 
motored off with the plunder, the financial value of 
which, doubtless, was slight, but what man likes to 
have his handsome trees disfigured by inexpert hands 
in order to help along an industry supposedly amply 
able to buy what it needs in its productions? 





Fie, fie, Dorothy! 

That was a nasty slap on the wrist that Dorothy 
Willis of the Tribune gave the Herald the other day 
when in describing the final sessions of the convention 
of the Los Angeles district federation of women’s clubs 
she said: “Deeply incensed by the fact that their pro- 
ceedings had been twice incorrectly reported within 
two days the women brought before the convention a 
resolution condemning one of the Los Angeles evening 
nNapers for its mendacity and demanding an apology. 
The resolution was received with applause and was the 
more impressive owing to the publicly announced fact 
that the report of the election board had been taken 
from the president’s table by a reporter for the same 
paper before it had been acted on by the convention.” 
It seems to a masculine bystander, Dorothy, that it 
would have been only fair to have added that this 
resolution was suppressed. The Herald’s version of 
the affair is that it had one or two reporters at every 
session of the convention and as a result presented the 
news before it was two days old, an unpardonable 
offense in the estimation of the Earl papers. 





Ralph Chase Exudes Originality 


In the law there is little chance for the display of 
originality and manv of my legal friends have been 
forced to go outside their vocation for exercise of 
wider creative vision. Few of them could hit upon a 
better way of finding diversion from their professional 
duties than has Ralph A. Chase, who has been having 
constructed out in the Wilshire district what I under- 
stand is one of the most unique combinations of apart- 
ment house and bungalow court to be found in Southern 
California. The main building contains eight apart- 
ments, and there are also six twin bungalows. The 
grounds in which they set have been converted into a 
beautiful private garden. There is, in addition, a private 
garage on the second floor of which is to be found a 
sun-parlor and a billiard room. Such a group of build- 
ings as this makes apartment house living so attractive 
as to give a ready explanation for the “decline of the 
home” of which we have been hearing so much lately. 


As She Is Printed 

As a particularly typical piece of “signpainter Eng- 
fish” I offer the following, which I have observed on a 
restaurant over in “the quarter’ at Los Angeles and 
ommercial streets. It reads “I. Lo Trovatere Cate.” 
The Italian who conducts the place had rather a better 
idea than most of his kind when he named his establish- 
ment after one of the favorite operas of his native land 
and it is an unkind fate which “wished on him” a sign- 
painter who converted “Il” to I. L. I presume our 
middle-western friends, riding by on the Pacific Elec- 
tric, will be moved to remark “Let’s go to Mr. Trova- 
tore’s cafe tonight for supper.” 








Street Car Domestication 


For months there has been going around a joke 
which has become almost standard, to the effect that 
if you have an automobile you do not need a home. 
Grace Kingsley of the Times seems to resent this as- 
sumption that the only persons who do not need homes 
are those with machines, for I find her speaking of a 
certain comedian “whose name is a household word in 
every street car.” That is a novel idea, Grace, and one 
which I feel certain the street car companies will en- 
thusiastically support. Of course, it will, doubtless, be 
necessary to drop off the car from time to time to 
obtain sustenance, unless the companies are willing to 
install buffets, but the suggestion has its merits. To a 
man accustomed to pay rent the cost, particularly if he 
have a large family, may prove prohibitive, but on the 
other hand for the single man or woman the main- 
tenance of a household on the street car should appeal 
as an economic innovation. For instance, probably the 
person in question would work eight hours each day 
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and would require two more hours for meals. That 
only leaves fourteen hours, four of which the cars do 
not run. There are five-cent trips inside the city limits 
which require an hour’s time. Ten hours at five cents 
each—fifty cents a day for rent. Cheap enough, surely, 
and the companies, I imagine, would be only too glad 
in view of this steady source of increased income, to 
allow their renters to occupy the cars, without charge, 
during the four hours the coaches are not in service. 





Fred Warde Is Honored 


Frederick Warde, the veteran Shakespearean actor 
who is so great a favorite in Los Angeles, was signally 
honored one evening last week by his fellow-townsmen 
in Brooklyn on the occasion of his sixty-fourth birth- 
day. Louis Vetter has received a letter from Warde 
telling of the affair, which assumed the form of a 
Shakespearean festival and was participated in by many 
prominent Brooklynites. Fred was here a few weeks 
ago and at a little dinner given at the club in his honor 
by Louis Vetter old friendships were renewed. Fred- 
erick Warde’s art has lost none of the compelling power 
which was first recognized here in the west, where, for 
many years, the names of Warde and James were 
almost synonomous with the best we were given in 
the works of the greatest dramatist. Nowadays, the 
lecture platform is the scene of Fred’s talents, with 
occasional incursions into the moving picture field. 





Monotonous Paper Cries 


Whoever it is that instructs newspaper “hustlers” in 
their cries for the day should display a little more ver- 
satility or, at least, use a system which would obviate 
a constant reiteration that takes the edge off the occa- 
sionally entertaining remarks of the newsboys. Every 
day that I have passed Fifth and Spring streets for the 
last three weeks international defiance has been in the 
air. ‘“U. S. Defies Kaiser,” “Kaiser Defies U. S.,” “U. S. 
Defies Carranza,’ “Carranza Defies U. S.,” shouts the 
leather-lunged lad on the corner. At Fourth and Main 
the same lack of originality is evident, but there it is 
either “Downfall of the Allies,” or “Downfall of Ger- 
many” in monotonous interchangeableness. Neutrality 
seems to be strictly observed—probably a careful count 
would show that the allies have had as many downfalls 
at this particular location on Main street, Los Angeles, 
as have the Germans. Is the air of finality which this 
boy puts into his cries but a reflection of the average 
American’s hope of relief from further war news? 


Why They Missed the Dinner 


Gossip, without names is, perhaps, of the most in- 
excusable kind. Therefore, no excuses. There is in 
Los Angeles a certain woman whose first matrimonial 
craft having been wrecked after twenty years or more 
or less tempestuous sailing, embarked upon a second 
voyage, with a man in the same profession as her 
former husband, I believe. One evening this recently 
married couple were invited to dinner at the home of a 
business associate of the husband. Other friends were 
present but the guests of honor failed to appear and 
after a delay of an hour the dinner was served. No 
word came from the missing guests until the hostess 
called up the woman in the case and asked for an ex- 
planation. “Oh, we decided to separate, about an hour 
before dinner time, and I thought it would be embar- 
rassing if I came alone,’ was the answer. Meanwhile, 
the host met his friend and business associate down 
town and a heated discussion of the broken dinner en- 
eagement resulted in a severance of the business tie. 
Both of these interesting details seem to have been 
omitted from the newspapers which featured, with pic- 
tures, the impending second divorce suit of the woman. 





Weaving a California Garland 


Col. William May Garland is not a person to let con- 
siderations of personal danger interfere with his vocal 
advertisement of the charms of Southern California. 
The colonel, together with other Los Angelans, has 
been attending the convention of the National Real 
Estate Association, held this year at New Orleans. And 
New Orleans is, possibly excepting Jacksonville, our 
strongest rival as an American semi-tropical city. But 
that did not prevent the impression of the Garland 
brand of California optimism upon the southerners. It 
was gently done. First, the ‘‘Los Angeles 1920-—Million 
Population” enthusiast jollied his hearers by referring 
to the catchy songs “Louisiana Lou’ and “Down on 
the Mississippi” and telling them he intended to have 
a ride on the “Robert E. Lee” before he left. Then he 
delivered this invitation and warning: “California real- 
ly belongs to you for every city, town and hamlet in 
America is represented in our beautiful country. We 
haven’t captured you men and women who are here 
today but give us a little time and we'll get you yet.” 


Sympathy in Sorrow 


There are few blows in life harder than to lose a 
beloved little one and the heart of every newspaper 
man in Los Angeles must go out in sympathy to R. T. 
Van Ettisch, assistant city editor of the “Examiner” 
and his wife over the shocking accident which caused 
the death of their bright little nine-year-old son, Ray- 
mand James Van Ettisch. That the accident was un- 
avoidable and a source of great sorrow to the automo- 
bile driver who, inadvertently, was connected with it, 
does not, of course, diminish the grief of the parents. 





He Fought the Good Fight 


What his intimate friends feared would be the result 
of the illness of Edward H. Groenendyke came to pass 
and all Pasadena is mourning over the death of this 
well-known banker and useful citizen. Six months ago 
when I asked President H. I. Stuart of the Union 
National Bank of Pasadena when Mr. Groenendyke, his 
vice-president, would be back at his desk Mr. Stuart 
sadly shook his head and said, “I am afraid he will 
never be back.” I rallied him a little upon his pessimism 
but soon learned that the same view was entertained 
by the majority of Mr. Groenendyke’s closest friends. 
Pernicious anemia was the complaint which proved 
fatal and all the sacrifices of intimates who gave of 
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their life blood in an effort to instil new vigor into his 
veins were of no avail. Every bank in the Crown City 
closed at the time of the funeral services Monday. The 
Midwick Country Club has lost one of the kindliest 
members of its glee club and Pasadena a man who de- 
lighted to assist in the upbuilding of that community. 
I have lost a good friend. 


Busy B. R. B. 


B. R. Baumgardt, the popular Los Angeles lecturer 
who makes traveling a pleasure for those who stay at 
home, is having a busy season in New York, he writes 
me. Forty-five lectures in thirty-one days was Mr. 
Baumgardt’s schedule recently. Particularly, is the 
lecturer pleased with his Monday forenoon course in 
the Hudson Theater which is taxing the capacity of the 
house. These lectures are not illustrated and are given 
under the auspices of the League for Political Educa- 
tion. Incidentally, I hear that Mr. Baumgardt has been 
asked to take the place of Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
who is ill, in the Shakespeare Tercentenary Celebration 
in New York. —_— 

Early Days of Newspaper Making 


Those were great days! When the ‘1850-60 boys 
and girls’ fell to “reminiscing” at the birthday anni- 
versary banquet of the Southern California Woman’s 
Press Club Tuesday evening many interestingly inti- 
mate pages from the history of Los Angeles news- 
papers of the early days were read. The romantic 
career of the Star, of mellifluous Spanish designation, 
located on “Ditch” street, now Los Angeles, as told by 
Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes, “reminded” Judge A. J. King of 
its activities as a semi-weekly under the ownership of 
Rand and Lewis, and of his own efforts as the owner 
and publisher of the first Los Angeles daily, the News, 
which he claimed was the father and mother of The 
Express of the present day because it was first issued, 
as a venture on the part of two of his employes, from 
the office of the News. Mrs. Lucinda B. Foy’s mem- 
ory, on their arrival in California many years ago in a 
prairie schooner, of a “little black-eyed Spanish boy” 
was corroborated by a white haired gentleman from 
whose eyes the sparkle has not yet died. when Ygnacio 
Sepulveda told of his voluntary apprenticeship at the 
case in the Star office and of certain members of the 
staff. Although absent from the festive board on account 
of illness, the literary talent and newspaper labors of 
Benjamin C. Truman, that honored veteran in the 
field, were brought to mind frequently. Word from 
Charles F. Lummis, Ina Coolbrith and others also con- 
tributed to the picture of the earlier days. 








New President of Drama League 


Last evening the Los Angeles Center of the Drama 
League of America made an excellent choice when it 
elected Mrs. Eleanor Brodie Jones as president for 
the ensuing year, succeeding Dr. Allison Gaw. Mrs. 
Jones is the efficient librarian at Hollywood, a woman 
of culture whose executive qualities should prove an 
excellent thing for the league. The annual election of 
officers was held at the Little Theater and was fol- 
lowed by an interesting address on “Acting” by Frank 
Reicher, who is himself a capable stage director, but 
who 1s perhaps best known as the son of the celebrated 
theatrical director, Herr Emanuel Reicher of Berlin. 


Home Phone Status 


More than a year ago when outside interests quietly 
began buying Home Telephone Company stocks and 
bonds, the quidnuncs of Los Angeles took cognizance 
and figured that an “absorption” of the Pacific com- 
pany by the Home, such as was accomplished in Pasa- 
dena, was the solution which had been informally de- 
cided upon by the telephone powers that be, who real- 
ized that it would not be possible to renew the Pacific’s 
franchise. expiring this fall. That the consolidation 
will be effected as was the Pasadena merger, can hard- 
ly be doubted now. in the face of official announce- 
ments. The Home Telephone and Telegraph Company 
of Los Angeles will “absorb” the Pacific States con- 
cern and continue in business under its own name, but 
the Home stock will be controlled by the Pacific 
States interests. Thus, it seems, will the provisions in 
the Home franchise against selling out to any other 
concern be adroitly avoided. President Cass of the 
Home phone is to be felicitated on the admirable man- 
ner in which he has conducted the affairs of his com- 
pany. For efficiency and courtesy the Home is not 
excelled. 


Exhibit of Old Masters 


Lovers of really fine pictures should avail themselves 
of the opportunity to visit the unusual collection of Old 
Masters brought here from New York by Raymond 
Gould. I put in an entoyable half hour Wednesday be- 
fore them. A Carl Van‘oo (portrait of the artist’s 
daughter) reveals those wonderful flesh tints for which 
the great Hollander was renowned. A Gainsborough 
landscape, “Valley of the Avon near Bath,” is repre- 
sentative of the English artist’s best work. There is 
a Cuyp (portrait of a girl), a landscape by Daubigny; 
a stately portrait bv Franz Pourbus and a landscape, 
“Chateau de Cleves,” bv Johannes Wiinants. having the 
artist's signature. A “Portrait of Lady Inglis,” by Sir 
Henry Raeburn, the celebrated Scotch painter, whose 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott has made his name famil- 
iar to literary people, is not the least attractive canvas 
shown. Altogether, it is an excellent exhibit. Every 
painting is well authenticated. 








Busy Will Stephens 

Congressman Will Stephens writes me from Wash- 
ington that his days run far into the nights, since he 
has redoubled his efforts, as a member of the house 
naval committee. in support of a program of military 
Preparedness, Will declares emphatically, "We should 
have a larger navy and a greatly increased army. Ade- 
quate préparedness may keep this country out of war.” 
It will be recalled that Representative Stephens made 
a number of talks, when at home last summer, in favor 
of this doctrine and. incidentally. he is doing his best 
for the establishment of a naval station at Los Angeles 
harbor. 








By W. Francis Gates 
TTENTION at the symphony con- 
cert of last week centered in the 

Berlioz’ “Childe Harold” symphony. 
This was a gray-haired novelty—writ- 
ten in 1834 and first heard in Los An- 
geles in 1916. But it was welcome, de- 
spite its eighty years on the journey. 
The student of orchestral conditions 
often comes across references to the 
debt due Hector Berlioz in the matter 
of instrumentation; but he seldom has 
an opportunity to realize this debt, for 
the Berlioz works require orchestral ma- 
terial beyond the ordinary. White our 
orchestra is not yet ready to give us the 
“Fantastic” symphony of the same com- 
poser, it did give an excellent perform- 
ance of the “Harold” work, with Ru- 
dolph Kopp as solo violist. The other 
numbers on the program were the Mac- 
Dowel! “Indian” suite and the “Tann- 
hauser” overture. That MacDowell 
proved as interesting as either Berlioz 
or Wagner simply demonstrates the 
place that this tnobtrusive Amer‘can 
made for himself. Too many Judge him 
by his songs and piano pieces; they do 
not know his orchestral works. The 
“War Time” movement of the second 
‘“Tndjan” suite is even more interesting 
than most of the Berlioz work, though 
not so bemhbastic. 


Now as to the Berlioz “Childe Har- 
old” symphony: As a matter of course, 
most of my readers attended the syim- 
phony concert and, doubtless, read the 
ample program notes provided. It is not 
necessary to revert at length to the 
story of the work being composed at the 
behest of Paganini, cr the connection 
with the Byron poem. I advise those 
interested to read the fascinating auto- 
biography of Berlioz in “Everyman's 
Library.” There, ore wil find h's own 
picture of the Peganiri incident. This 
“Childe Harold” symphony 1s a sym- 
phony only in name—and less of a sym- 
phony in its Los Angeles” renditicn. 
Berlioz could not wrie msc unless he 
had a story to tell. Music itseif wasn't 
enough for him. Nor did he content 
himself with a motto, or a tit'e as did 
iis friend Liszt. He had to have a 
whole melodrama. In fact. when one 
gets at the kernel of his work, one finds 
that he was an opera writer—opera for 
orchestra alcne. And I am inclined to 
agree with that form of opera, as one 
generally cant tell what the singers ave 
talking about—so, why singers? So this 
symphony is a little opera for orchestra; 
an hour of music depicting, suppo<edly, 
several histrionic backgrounds, with the 
loquacious Harold ever interloping. 


There is a lot of tommy-rot written 
about this symphony, in connection with 
the Byron “Harold” poem. Let’s see 
what Berlioz says about it: “I wove 
around the viola solo a series of scenes 
drawn from my memories of wanderings 
in the Abruzzi, which I called “Childe 
Harold,” as there seemed to me about 
the work a poetic melancholy worthy of 
Byron’s hero.” There you are; Berlioz 
had no thcught of the Byron character 
until after the work was finished. He 
wrote a disjected viola solo for Paganini 
and the rather gloomy character of its 
impress was such as to make him hunt 
vp a melancholy title for it. Paganini 
didn’t like the work because it didn’t 
give him enough chance for display of 
his virtuoso powers on that instrument. 
Berlioz practically told him to “go to”— 
write one himself. Paganini should have 
sent for our Mr. Kopp. Berlioz said, 
ivhat you watt towa cofcerto.” ~Well, 
Mr. Kopp had the same feeling. Only 
Paganini sickened and died but Kopp 
didn’t. Kopp simply sat down and 
wrote enough more to satisfy the vio- 
list’s longings for virtuosic opportuni- 
ties. He did a thing that was against 
all the canons of symphonic nroduction 
—and did it brilliantly and with thorough 
musicianship. It was equivalent to add- 
ing a long verse to a Byronic reading. 
Inasmuch as Paganini wanted a "com- 
position of concerto style and, further, 
as a cadenza is a sine qua non for con- 
certo writing, Mr. Kopp supplied the 
deficiency of Berlioz, and plaved his 
home-made cadenza. And as I said, it 
was well composed and skilfully played, 
as was all his long solo part in the sym- 
phony. But I do not think Mr. Kopp 
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would have interpolated in this manner 
had he been playing in a German musi- 
cal center. Musicians there would stick 
to the idea that had Berlioz wished 
cadenza—a long, unaccompanied, fire- 
works passage—he would have written 
one. But then, why should I carp and 
criticise? I would be delighted with the 
Bodzansky excisions in the Wagner 
operas; so why object to a l.ttle addi- 
tion to Berlioz? 
There are singers who have voice, 
though but little brain. And there are 
intellectual singers whose vocal equip- 
ment is only moderate, or not particu- 
larly teautiful. And then there is that 
rara avis, the singer who is equipped 
with a beautiful voice and has the brains 
to use it with good taste and the tem- 
perament—infuse it with warmth. Such 
a singer is Florence Hinkle. She made 
her debut, insofar as Los Angeles is con- 
cerned, at Trinity Auditorium, last week, 
Thursday night. Musical Los Angeles 
knew of her reputation in the east. Un- 
musical Los Angeles Inew only what 





Ruth Deardorff Shaw 


Manager Behymer had said about her in 
the local press in the last few weeks. 
And so*there was a fairly good audience 
out to hear her. It is said that Miss Hin- 
kle’s entire vocal education was obtained 
in this country. That is nothing against 
her. But tell it to a large part of the 
public and it igneres her. There is still 
a goodly class of fetish-worshipers. If 
Miss Hinkle had spelled her nanie 
Hynklovitsch and advertised that she 
had sung for the crowned heads and the 
Sultan and was the favorite pupil of 
Patti and DeReszke—Trinity would not 
have been able to contain the audience. 


Miss Hinkle has one of the sweetest, 
purest soprano voices any country has 
produced. One might run down the 
alphabet of complimentary adjectives 
and select those which fit such a voice 
and use them at random. There could 
be no mistake. A lyric voice it is, but 
not one of those cold, flute-toned voices 
which leave one with the impression of 
having heard simply a_ perfect’ instru- 
ment. It has power, warmth, color—the 
true human touch. From a _ technical 
standpoint, one of the most successful 
features of her singing is her breath 
control, enabling her to sustain a tone, 
low or high, with a perfect crescendo or 
decrescendo, and without a sign of ef- 
fort. With perfect intonation, with ex- 
actness of attack, with large volume on 
occasion,—there remains only the matter 
of brains to discuss. Miss Hinkle has 
a fine supply. She sings with that in- 
telligence which shows careful consid- 
eration given to thought and sentiment. 
She adopts means to ends and secures— 
with that art which seems artless—the 
mest delightful effects. Her voice would 
not be suited to a raucous Wagnerian 
war-cry—but that isn’t singing—it is 
musical declamation. 


To hear Miss Hinkle is a vocal joy, 
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To meet this condition the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank has devised a plan, which, if 
utilized, will enable men to leave their insttrance 
money in such form that it will be utterly 1m- 
possible to waste or dissipate it. 


If you will name this Bank as Beneficiary 
under your policy we will hold and invest for 
the benefit of your wife, children 
under a Declaration of Trust the funds so re- 
ceived and pay the income to them at stated 
intervals during the existence of the Trust; and 
distribute part or all of the principal at any 
specified time according to the terms of this 


TRUST 


AND 
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Insured Life Insurance! 


Startling as the statement may seem, statistics 
prove that most life insurance money vanishes 
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Owned by the Stockholders of the 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


Bieler alae eligi ibs LG 


and a lesson in vocal art which every 
singing student should have heard— 
and I expect a dozen or so of them did 
hear her; the remainder stcod in a cor- 
ner saying, “Ah” or thinking’ of dia- 
phragms, epiglottis, gullets, etc., all so 
essential to gcod singirg! As to Miss 
Hinkle’s program—what difference does 
it make what such a singer sings? If 
she had sung the alphabet set to the 
scale it would have been enjoyable. Her 
command of language seems as perfect 
and spontaneous as her tones. One has 
to forgive such a singer for using for- 
eign tongves—after she proves she can 
sing English. And good English is a 
foreign tongue—on the American con- 
cert stage. As may be gathered from 
these few halting remarks, it is the opin- 
ion of the writer that there are several 
singers of much larger renown—and ad- 
vertisement—who mizht well cultivate 
the Hinkle graces of vocalism. It is a 
pity that more concert sopranos were 
not present to take notes on such things 
as steadiness of tone, exact intonation, 
hreath control, relaxation of throat and 
jaw, clear enunciation—to say nothing 
of choosing a program one can really 
sing, not simply an aggregation of vocal 
difficulties attempted. 


Fstelle Heartt Dreyfus gave the sec- 
ond of her series of three recitals at the 
Little Theater, last Saturday afternoon. 
This program she devoted to ballads of 


different styles and countries. The first 
section was given to lyrics of Irish, 
Scotch, English and American deriva- 


tion; the second section presented exam- 
ples of Russian, German and Polish bal- 
lads; and the last was representative of 
American, French, Italian, Russian and 
English sentimental songs. Mrs. Drey- 
fus prefaced these with remarks on the 
ballad form and put her hearers in the 
mood to enjoy her pleasing program, in 
which her work was a joy. Her assistant 
was Alice Coleman Batchelder, playing 
the A Plate Ballade’ of Chopinsin the 
center of the program. Mrs. Batchelder 
is One of the recognized musicians among 
local pianists—counting Pasadena as one 
of our suburbs—and by her playing 
evinced the brilliant artist as well as the 
well informed musician. 


After an absence from Los Angeles of 
ten years the Kneisel Quartet (Cham- 
ber Music) will be heard at Trin‘ty 
Auditorium next Thursday’ evening, 
bringing to a close the Philharmonic 
course for this season. This organiza- 
tion occupies a unique position in the 
world of music. It was formed thirty 
years ago by Franz Kneisel, under the 
patronage of Col. Henry L. Higginson, 
that great lover of music who for years 
maintained, almost alone, the Boston 
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Your Baby’s Main 
Business 






is toeat. When nature's supply fails, 
choose a food that is best suited to its 
individual requirements. 


Goce "Sorelen 


EAGLE 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 


THE ORIGINAL 


has solved the feeding problem for 
thousands of babies. Easy to prepare, 
easy to keep, highly nourishing and 
readily digested. 
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RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin Schoo! 


431 8S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 


KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. #.. Church, Voeg 
study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio, 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 





Symphony. Franz Kneisel, the distin- 
guished first violin, came to America as 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in 1885, resigning in 1903 to 
devote his entire time to chamber music. 
Both the Philharmonic Symphony of 
New York and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra have at different times offered Mr. 
Kneisel the leadership. The other mem- 
bers of the quartet, Louis Svenski, viola; 
Hans Letz, second violin, and Willem 
Willeke, violoncellist, are all equally dis- 
tinguished musicians and virtuosos. The 
program will be one to interest musi- 
cian and layman alike. Mr. Willeke will 
be heard in the Bach Suite in C major, 
for violoncello alone. 
G. Allen Hancock, chairman of the 
management committee of the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra, is especially 
interested in the forthcoming popular 
concert by the orchestra, to be played 
in Trinity Auditorium Saturday night, 
April 8. Mr. Hancock believes that in 
its list of soloists, its general compost- 
tion and in the presentation of a talented 
local composer, the program committee 
and board of management have occasion 
for self congratulation. Miss Bertha 
Farner, soprano, will be the vocal solo- 
ist for the evening, singing the Jewel 
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Song from Faust and the Prayer from 
Tosca, Puccini. Miss Farner is a for- 
mer Los Angeles girl who has had an 
operatic career in Europe for the last 
four years. Jay Plowe, flutist, will be 
heard as the other soloist. Roland 
Diggle, whose Fairy Suite will be given 
for the first time by an orchestra, is or- 
ganist and choir director of St. John’s 
church and has a wide circle of ad- 
mirers. The Suite is in three move- 
ments, Coming of the Fairies, [airy 
Queen, Back to Fairyland. The orches- 
tra will be heard in the Ruy Blas over- 
ture, Mendelssohn; Nocturno, Humor- 
esque, Dvorak; for strings only: Le Roi 
s'amuse, Delibes; Dance Macabre, Saint- 
Saens; Seid Umschlungen Waltes, 
Strauss. —_——_— 

Ruth Deardorff-Shaw, pianist and tone 
colorist in presenting a program entirely 
made up of the moderns, will give to Los 
Angeles, Thursday, April 13, at Trinity 
Auditorium, its first recital of piano pro- 
gram music. This music may be termed 
psychological music, conjuring up as it 
does, in the mind of the hearer, the 
image suggested by the composer. It 1s 
with a view to make understandable this 
music of another world, that the utmost 
care and attention have been given to 
the detail of program notes. The equip- 
ment required by an artist in presenting 
such a program, is necessarily a broad 
one, demanding, as this music does, a 
breadth of imagination and interpretation 
and a technique at all times subject to it. 
Color, shading, delicacy of tone and con- 
trasts, make the piano seem more than 
a mere mechanical device and give it a 
newer and broader musical scope. Mrs. 
Shaw is enterprising in her plans of work 
and conscientious as a performer and 
has achieved a large technic, which is 
necessary for this school. Her program 
abounds in novelty and should be heard 
by students of current musical events. 


Possibly the greatest musical event of 
the Los Angeles season will be the three 
concerts to be given at Trinity Audi- 
torium by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch conducting 
and with Josef Hoffman as piano soloist, 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, April 
18 and 20 and Wednesday matinee, April 
19. It has been eight years since this 
excellent organization with Mr. Dam- 
fosch as conductor, has been heard in 
this city but its extraordinary artistry 
has not been forgotten. Josef Hofiman, 
acknowledged as the greatest p ano vir- 
tuoso in the world of music today, will 
present one of the great piano concertos 
with orchestral accompaniment at each 
€9ncert. <= 

Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, 
has had so many requests for song-re- 
cital programs, that it is impossible for 
him to give more than one recital at 
Trinity, instead of two as originally an- 
nounced. The date chosen is Monday 
evening, April 24. The program will be 
unique and with H. B. Turpin at the pi- 
ano should be one of the most interest- 
ing song-recitals of the season, 


Marie B. Tiffany, the gifted soprano, 
met with such success at the Majestic 
theater in her recent three weeks’ en- 
gagement at that house that the manage- 
ment has re-engaged her, together with 
Blanche Ebert, her accompanist, for an 
indefinite concert season. Mrs. Tiffany 
ranks high among the singers of South- 
érn California. She and Miss Ebert will 
be heard in the recitals just before the 
Griffith Fine Arts photoplay at the Ma- 
jestic. - 

Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker plan to 
present one or more recitals in New 
York next season. His pupils have 
made such an impress in eastern cities 
at various times that he, doubtless, will 
find a watm artistic welcome. Mrs. 
Becker is no stranger to the eastern 
concert platform. 


Clarence Eddy was a Los Angeles 
guest for a day last week. That he did 
not tarry longer possibly was due to the 
memory of the size of his audiences on 
former visits. Even the greatest organ- 
ist in the country found it impossible 
to attract an audience of commendable 
size with so good an organ as that at 
the Auditorium. 





Scientist Lecture by J. W. Doorly 


Three Jectures on Christian Science 
lgy- John W. Doorly, C.°S. B. of Weeds, 
England, member of the Board of “Lec- 
tureship of the Mother Church, the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass.. are announced by the Fourth 
Church of Christ, Scientist. of Los An- 
geles, to be delivered Saturday and Mon- 
day evenings, April 1 and 3. at 8 o'clock, 
in the Highland Park Ebell Clubhouse, 
131 East Avenue 57, and Sunday after- 
noon, April 2. at 3 o’clock in Temple 
Auditorium. The public is cordially in- 
vited to the lectures. 
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Week April 3 to April 19 


Musuem Main Gallery—First Annual 
Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Painters; Brangwyn Etchings. 

Museum Print Room—Etchings by 
Henri Matesse. 

Kanst’s Art Gallery—Maurice Braun 
Canvases. 

Elizabeth Batty Gallery, Pasadena— 
Benjamin Chambers Brown, can- 


vases. 
Rarmond Gould Shop—324 West 
Fifth. Old Masters’ Canvases. 


Bentz Art Rooms—213 West Fourth. 
Old Chinese Porcelains. 

QHara & Livermore—253 East Colo- 
rado, Pasadena—Copenhagen ware, 
patent leather novelties, 

Mabel Watson—249 East Colorado, 
Pasadena—Photographic Art in 
Children. 





By Mary N. DuBois 


‘fan the present exhibition of etchings 
W 


hich are being shown along with 
the contemporary American painters at 
the museum gallery, Exposition Park— 
the latter exhibit by the way, will re- 
main until April 17—-we are to have the 
pleasure of an introduction to a mod- 
ernist in no less an artist than the fam- 
ous Henri Matisse. In contrast to Ma- 
tisse’s etchings we find the etchings of 
Frank Brangwyn which are displayed on 
the screens in the main gallery. Noth- 
ing could be more divergent than the 
viewpoint of this modern Frenchman 
and the big forceful art of this English 
artist. The comparison is most en- 
livening. Brangwyn’s art is objective. 
Matisse is subjective. Brangwyn is‘ pow- 
erful and deals with masses. Matisse is 
subtle and finds the simple outline suf- 
ficient means of expression. Brangwyn 
renders textures with wonderful accu- 


racy. Matisse finds these superficial. 
Brangwyn gives us vivid contrast of 
light and shade, Matisse hghtens the 


line to express shadow. Brangwyn gives 
us wealth of detal, Matisse’s art is one 
of elimination. Brangwyn gives us 
force, movement and strength, Matisse, 
delicacy and originality. 
* Ok Ok 
Modern art is a revolution against 
rast standards of the objective in art. 
We have been taught the.greater the 
artist, the more simple would he tell 
his story and the more direct would 
be his means. If economy of means 
proclaims the master, surely we would 
have no hesitancy in classifying Matisse. 
Cezanne was the first to throw a bomb 
at traditional painting. Great was the 
conflagration that ensued. He is now 
acknowledged to be a pioneer in a new 
and mighty movement. Matisse’s art is 
an Oft-snGot iPro “eezanne S. 9) e lave 
read of the derision which greeted these 
first presentations in the east, yet so 
much has been shown there since, even 
more extravagant. that what seems to 
us so new has already become common- 
place with them. 
* * x 


Matisse has made an attempt to go 
beyond the physical in his efforts to 
portray nature. Beauty, in the accus- 
tomed sense of the word is not a consid- 
eration. The appeal is to the inteilec- 
tual as well as the emotional. Matisse 
will win your enmity or open new fields 
Otespectlation, as to, tie wimits of art 
Matisse draws sometimes in accordance 
with our preconceived notions of art. 
His nude, for instance, in which we can 
admire the grace of the relaxed posture 
and the ease with which it is executed. 
This applies also to the full length fig- 
ures with draperies drawn with wunob- 
trusive delicacy. 

x * Ox 

This new movement has 
Brangwyn not at all. He follows the 
academic course. His etchings will in- 
terest you. They are realistic and show 
great beauty and strength. His “Can- 
non Street Station, London” teems with 
life and movement and gives ts some 
slight comprehension of London’s 
swarming millions. “Old Women, 
Longpre” is a charming example of this 
artist’s delight in light and shade. As 
always, they are conceived in a big, fine 
way yet show much appreciation of 
character in the faces of the women. 
In “The Monument” we are given a 
wonderful imoression of height. The 
figures of which this artist is so fond 
of supplying help by comparison to con- 
vey this impression. Brangwyn’s skies 


influenced 
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are full of light and space and perspec- 
tive and his buildings are things quite 
apart. This is helped by his wonderful 
rendering of textures. “The Gate of 
Naples” is an especially good example of 
this. Compare the soft quality of the 
sky with the hardness of the rock in 
the gate. 
t 

Height, stateliness and solidity are 
felt in “Church of Notre Dame.” Vi- 
vacity is given by the animated figures 
of the market place. These, too, rein- 
force the feeling of power in the strtc- 
ture. “The Tow Rope” expresses the 
peasant’s apathetic labor. Strength and 
pull is there in the muscular figures but 
theirs is not the spontaneity of free toil. 
Excellent depth to the shadow and fine 
modeling in the figures mark “Men in 
Bake House” and the second figure 1s 
remarkable for its beautiful half tone. 
We have subdued light of the interior 
in “The Brick Makers.”” In “Santa Ma- 
ria from the Street” there is a little less 
of abandon but the feeling for light and 
shade is most attractive and as usual, 
the solid quality given the buildings. 
The perspective, too, and the moving 
crowds, are so well conceived. “The 
Rialto, Venice” is more sketchy in 
treatment. “The Farmyard” ts most ar- 
tistic. “The Cornfield, Montreuil” is 
another expression of Brangwyn’s love 
of light and shade. “The Storm” has 
great charm of composition. There is 
delightful feeling of rhythm here and 
of immense height given the trees. “The 
Cafe Furnes” is most amusing. The old 
man asleep is completely relaxed. A 
gay bit of sunniness is glimpsed in the 
buildings between the shadowed walls. 
From all these emanate power and force 
and they are executed with great ease 
and freedom. 

a 

There is an interesting exhibit of old 
masters at Raymond Gould’s Gallery at 
this time. Among others are canvases 
by Vanloo. Raeburn, Van Helst. Gains- 
borough, Marco Tan Mezzano, J. W4)- 
nans and Natier. 

* Ok 

California Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers will hold an exhibit at the Stickney 
Art School, Pasadena, the last two 
weeks in April. 

> + 

Benjamin Chambers Brown is exhibit- 
ing his canvases at the Elizabeth Batty 
Gallery. 

x ok * 

Fifty canvases by Maurice Braun will 
be shown at Kanst’s Gallery beginning 
April 3 and continuing two weeks. 
ords by reaching the total of $357,4000,- 

b K Ae 


Hannah Thompson and Harry Louis 
Bailey are exhibiting their etchings with 
the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

é = = 


There will be an exhibition of Ameri- 
can oils and Philadelphia water color 
club under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts of Washington, 
D. C., in the main gallery, Exposition 
Park from April 20 to May 20. About 
seventy-five painters will be represent- 
ed in this exhibit. Among them will be 
included Childe Hassam, Robert Henri, 
E. I. Couse, Leonard Ochtman, DeWitt 
Parshall, Robert Spencer, Gardner Sy- 
mons, Frederick J. Waugh and J. Alden 
Wier. Represented in the Water Color 
Society are Carl Oscar Borg, Susan 
Bradley, Colin Campbell Cooper, Charles 
Warren Eaton, Elizabeth Shippen 
Greene Elliot, A. L. Groll, FF. Luis 
Mora, Thornton Oakley, Ed. H. Pott- 
hast and Alice Cushman. 





Cumnock School of Expression 


All phases of literary interpretation and 
expression — Story Telling, Dramatic 
Art, Public Speaking, Art, Music. 
Write for complete catalogue. Martha 
Cc. Weaver, A. M., Director. 1500 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angelse. (Cum- 
nock’s Academy in connection—all us- 
ual high school subjects; sub-prepara- 
tory dept.) 








Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 
Resident and Day Pupils. Accredited 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke. Stanford and the University of 
California. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 








Exhibition of 


MATRICE BRAUN CANVASES 
at 


Kanst Art Gallery 


S54 South Hill St. 
mprilageo April 17 





NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COBEECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


ete 
213 Wo FPOURTE. pL: 
Tel. A 4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Visitors Always Welcome 








Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental, 
Gifvs for All Oceasions 


O'HARA & LIVERMORE 
253 Bice er Street 
asadena 


Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 











MABEL WATSON 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
| OF CHILDREN 


Sittings by Appointment 
249 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


STUDIO: 





Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 








A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 


ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 


_Gallery, 886 South Broadway 
A 5208 ; Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 


A. deka yy 


3823 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Invites Inspection of His Choice 
Collection of Antiques 














Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. pune § Fee Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Jarges j 
Building in the West. Eye 
For terms and all information apply 
to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 8. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











Harvard School cmilitary) 


The Coast School for Boys 

Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and al! Eastern 

Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 

pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 

Home 72147 Write for catalogue, 





Huntington Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Giris 
Oneonta Park, South Pasadena 
Accredited to Eastern Colleges and Universities 
_ Sleeping porches; open air gymnas- 
lum; art expression, aesthetic dancing 

and thorough musical instruction, 
Miss Florence Housell, Principal. 
Home 35630 








Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Hvuover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Ccurses. Accredited at all 

_ Colleges East ant West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Househs]a Eeonomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 














Urban Military Academy 


§00 South Alvarado Street 
52647 
Boarding and Day School for 
Young Boys 
For Illustrated Catatogue Write 
Cc. E. COMPTON-BURNEDT 











Wilshire School for Girls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 
Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 
New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Hurythmics. 

Miss f. C, Pirret. Principa). 
Home 56689 





By Robert O. Foote 


TN “The Miracle Man,’ which the 


* Morosco stock company is presenting 
at the Morosco this week, Los Angeles 
theater patrons are offered a drama 
which, however weak it may be in con- 
struction, is founded on such a widely 
appealing theme—the lesson of the pow- 
ers of love and faith—that it is far supe- 
rior to anything recently put on at that 
house. And it is presented in a manner 
which indicates that the Morosco play- 
ers, with one or two exceptions, recog- 
nize that in this vehicle they have some- 
thing worthy of their efforts to please. 
mie plot of The Miracle Man” is ob- 
vious, almost in its entirety from the 
first act, but its unfolding is well handled 
down to a remarkably effective second 
act climax. But thereafter two more ses- 


sions are taken up in carrying out the 
same purpose served by the closing chap- 
ters of the old time novel, telling with 
individual detail what becomes of the 
“The Miracle Man” is the 


@iidracters. 
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finds he can walk and his first timid 
steps alone mark the apex of this actor’s 


Los Angeles career and will long live in 
the memory of everyone who sees him. 
As the sister of this cured boy, Ida St. 
Leon is little behind the standard Darien 
sets. She sheds real tears of joy over her 
brother’s cure, real tears such as Miss St. 
Leon has been known to produce before 
in parts which appealed to her and which 
have never failed to win the sympathy 
supposedly always accorded evidences of 
feminine woe or joy. Cohan has put 
many laughs into the otherwise rather 
solemn play and most of them fall to the 
lot of James Corrigan, the fake lame man, 
who never fails to register. A. Burt 
Wesner makes a convincingly gentle 
Miracle Man. James A. Gleason’s dope 


fiend 1s a good study, but would not a. 


man cured of the cocaine habit gradually 
throw off the mannerisms of a degen- 
erate? Edmund Lowe is a convincing 
villian, while he is a villian, but his re- 
pentance kardly carries sincerity. It may 


MARY SERVOSS, COMING TO ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 


patriarch of a little Maine village, an in- 
dividual whose wonderful healing powers 
have made it impossible for any doctor 
to make a living in the town for forty 
years. To him come four confidence 
workers, three men and a woman, de- 
termined to capitalize his powers. The 
woman is passed off as his long-lost 
grand-niece. As the patriarch declines 
to take any pay for his cures, to her is 
deputized the duty of collecting for the 
gang, another member of which imper- 
sonates a lame man and allows himself 
to be cured, in order that wondrous 
works may be advertised abroad. But 
at the moment the calm, white-haired 
worker of good effects this fake cure, he 
likewise accomplishes a real one, upon 
the son of a neighbor. Gradually, the 
“Miracle Man” works the really consid- 
erable miracle of convincing all the mem- 
bers of the gang of the wisdom of “going 
straight.” Two comparatively minor 
parts gain the greatest histrionic honors 
of the production, though, with the cus- 
tomary democracy of stock companies 
these parts happened to be assigned to 
two of the best Morosco players. Frank 
Darien’s impersonation of the lame boy 
whom the patriarch cures is a superb 
piece of acting. His surprise when he 


as well be conceded that her public likes 
Grace Travers better in “devilish” roles 
than lachrymose ones. 


Lively Bill at the Orpheum 

Georgeous and garish “Sumurun,” with 
Gertrude Hoffman as the beautiful slave 
upsetting the equanimity of an oriental 
community, continues to dominate the 
program at the Orpheum this week, but 
this Arabian Nights entertainment in 
brilliant colored pantomine is not the 
whole thing at the popular vaudeville 
house. In addition, there is a variety bill 
which measures up well to the standard 
of the Orpheum circuit. Perhaps, the 
best thing on it, except, of course, 
“Sumurun,’ is the only other holdover 
from last week, the Langdons in “John- 
ny’s New Car.” The quiet humor of 
Harry Langdon is contagious. Elsa 
Ruegger, the talented woman ’cellist who 
is a favorite on the Orpheum circuit, re- 
turns this week and adds a touch of real 
music to a bill which is, otherwise, dedi- 
cated to the popular song idea. Sadie 
Burt, who appears as the partner of 
George Whiting in “Songsayings,” has a 
winning personality. Particularly, does 
she make a charming “old-fashioned 
girl.” The pair “say” their songs, which 
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WEEK COMMENCING APRIL 3 


HAZEL DAWN 
“The Saleslady” 


A Photodrama of a Musical Comedy 


10-20-30c 


SUPERBA THEATRE 518 So. Broadway 
meee) .50, 12, 1:30, 3, 42305°6h730, 9. 














ONE WEEK STARTING MONDAY, APRIL 3 


MAY ROBSON 
“The Making Over of Mrs. Matt” 


The Roaring Comedy by James Forbes, Author “The Chorus Lady.” 


| MASON OPERA HOUSE BET Teen 
Prices Nights and Sat. Mat. 25c to $1.50. Popular Mat. Wed. 25c to $1.00. 








MOROSCO THEATRE Phones: A-5343; Main 271 


SECOND BIG WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE-—April 2 
Oliver Morosco Co. 
In George M. Cohan’s Famous Drama 


“Tiki MURACLE MAN” 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Nights, 25c, 50c, 75c. Bargain Matinee Thursday, Saturday and Sunday, 25c, 50c. 








Every Night at 8, 10-25-75¢c. Boxes $1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75e. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 





DOROTHY JARDON, Prima Donna; JULIE RING & CO., “Twice a Week”; “THE 
PASSION PLAY OF WASHINGTON SQ,” Mary Servoss & Co.; IVAN BANKOFF 
and LOLA GIRLIE, Dances; HALLEN and HUNTER, “Just for Fun’; DUGAN ani 
RAYMOND, ‘They Auto Know Better’; DUPREE and DUPREE, Cyclists; WHIT- 
ING and BURT, “Songsayings;”’ Orpheum TRAVEL WEEKLY; Symphony Concerts 
2 and 8 p. m.; Pathe Twice-a-Week News Views, 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 













Grand Ave. and Ninth St. 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM 


L. E. Behymer Presents 





INNES 0, 78 
50, 75, 

$1. 1.50 

QUARTET ae 
(Chamber Music) Rates 











Matinees 11 A.M. to 7 P.M. Daily 
Evenings 8 to 11 P.M. 


MAJESTIC THEATER Bresdway Main 7005 
Saturday and Sunday Last Times ; ” 
Mlae Miarsh im ‘**Hoodoo Ann’’ and “By Stork Delivery 


Beginning Monday—The Popular Comedian 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


in “TH Eee ee IT"Or AAPPINESS”™ 
A Psychological Comedy 


Mack Sennett Offers a Brand New Keystone Comedy 


Marie B. Tiffany Singing New Songs. Blanche Ebert Accompanist. 
ALSO “SURPRISE @SwiGHTS 








838 South Broadway 





WOODLEY THEATER 


One Week Beginning Monday 


JOMN BARRYMORE 
in “THE LOST BRIDEGROOM” 














Week of Monday, April 3 


KITTY GORDON 


“AS IN A LOOKING GLASS” 


TALLY’S 


Broadway 
Theatre 


&33 South Broadway 





Shows at 17, 2:45. 2:30.44 5, 
6°7:40 and’ 9o:Paep. ne 


ONE WEEK, STARTING MONDAY, APRIL 3, WILLIAM FOX’S FIRST GREAT 
WESTERN COMEDY-DRAMA PRODUCED IN THIS CITY 


“BLUE BLOOD AND RED” 


Written and Directed by R. A. Walsh, with a great cast headed by George Walsh, 


= 9 842 So. Fox. 
Miiller’s Main St. Photoplays 


If you want thrills, laughs, action 
adventure film play. 


Doris Pawn, James Mareus and Alkali Ike. 
and ‘punch,’ don’t fail to see this love and 


lian is funny in her comedy work, but 
both she and Henry insist on singing 
the songs the latter composed. The songs 
are not so bad. DLavermamame Daomar, 
announced in “Waiting for a Car,” did 
not appear at the opening performances 
of the week. Possibly, they were still 


is a merciful dispensation. As the mos- 
quito and the frog they add a natural 
history touch which is really better than 
the cat fight of Lillian Fitzgerald and 
Henry I. Marshall, though the latter 
offering evidently is the big hit of the 
program with most of the audience. Lil- 
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waiting for the car up near Fresno. An- 
other holdover from last week was put 
on as a substitute. 


May Robson at the Mason 

May Robson is to appear at the Mason 
Opera House for one week, beginning 
Monday night, April 3, in her newest 
play, “The Making Over of Mrs. Matt.” 
which is the work of James Forbes, the 
author of “The Chorus Lady,’ “The 
Traveling Salesman’ and other suc- 
cesses. The famous comedienne has the 
leading role of the play, which was 
called by a Chicago critic “a sweet, 
wholesome, old-fashioned story told in a 
manner that keeps the audience either 
laughing or on the verge of tears during 
almost every moment of the  per- 
formance.” Miss Robson is always re- 
freshing and the entire play is said fairly 
to scintillate with witticisms. Support- 
ing the star will be a company of uniform 
excellence, including Smith Davies, Jack 
Story, Elizabeth Warren, Ridler Davies, 
and others. It is promised that the sar- 
torial embellishments of the women of 
the company are really lavish and that 
the production is of high standard. 


Second Week of “The Miracle Man” 

Hailed as the best stock production put 
on in a long time at the Morosco The- 
ater, “The Miracle Man” has proved a 
record breaker in its first week at that 
house and will be continued for a second 
week, beginning with the Sunday mati- 
nee. “The Miracle Man” was written by 
George M. Cohan, who put into it much 
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A special new feature will be the Or- 
pheum Travel Weekly, a series of col- 
ered motion pictures. The Pathe news- 
views and the orchestral concerts will 
complete the bill. 


Offerings on the Screen 

Pretty girls are all the rage in the mo- 
tion pictures, just as they are in pres- 
ent-day existence, but it will be a long 
time before any of the pretty girl film 
actresses give as fine an example of 
screen acting as does Constance Collier 
in “The Code of Marcia Gray,” the pho- 
todrama in which she made her first 
Los Angeles appearance at the Superba 
this week. It is not shining by compar- 
ison which cattses the work of this Eng- 
lish woman to stand out so distinctly, 
for she is surrounded by one of the best 
supporting casts ever given a screen 
star. In fact, “The Code of Marcia 
Gray” may well be considered the best 
cast photoplay of the season. There is 
nothing startlingly unusual about the 
play itself. It tells, and tells coherent- 
ly and clearly, the story of a deceitful 
man who thinks others must be of his 
own ilk and who cannot understand the 
sacrifices of his wife and his best friend. 
But it is given a fine production and the 
photography is wonderfully beautiful. 
This may be principally due to the fact 
that “The Code of Marcia Gray” was 
taken in California and the sea in which 
the ungrateful husband is drowned 1s 
our own Pacific, put to an excellent use. 


—_— 


Is it photoplays or personal appear- 
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Miss Ward impersonates is the person 
who saves the nobleman who did not 
commit it. For has she not seen the 
dark deed done and does she not know 
that the maid is lying about the real 
culprit? She has and she does. There- 
fore, she makes love to the butler, cre- 
ates jealousy in the heart of the maid 
and causes the love of the truth to re- 


assert itself in that none  too-certain 
bosom. There is nothing especially not- 
able in the story “For the Defense,” 


which is the motion picture child of 
stage detective play parents, but its pres- 
entation is satisfactory and the charm- 
ing star is given an excellent supporting 
cast. 


This week, as last, Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 
non Castle are dancing themselves into 
popularity in Los Angeles, via “The 
Whirl of Life’ at Tally’s Broadway 
Theater. This film, but a comparatively 
small part of which is devoted to the 
Castle dance steps and a great deal to 
a serio-comic presentation of a fanciful 
story of their lives, is proving one of 
the biggest hits ever shown in Los An- 
geles. 


Wrecked banks, wrecked hopes, 
wrecked careers and even wrecked vil- 
lains keep “A Wife’s Sacrifice,” at Mil- 
ler’s this week, from becoming monot- 
onous. Robert Mantell and Genevieve 
Hamper have the leads in this fairly sat- 
isfactory Fox photoplay, which gives 
not alone opportunities for the triumph 
of virtue but also for geographical va- 





MAY ROBSON IN “MAKING OVER OF MRS. MATT” AT MASON NEXT WEEK 


brilliancy and satire. 


patriarch. 


James Applebee, 
offering. 


New Acts Coming to Orpheum 


A. Burt Wesner is 
tremendously magnetic in the role of the 
Edmund Lowe, Grace Trav- 
ers, James Corrigan, James Gleason, Ida 
St. Leon, Lillian Elliott, Frank Darian, 
Harry Duffield and 
others complete the cast for this popular 


As-a follow-up for the Gertrude Hoff- 
man engagement the Orpheum will of- 
fer a program next week on which four 
of the new acts are vaudeville headlin- 
ers. The new bill is topped by Dorothy 
Jardon, a prima donna of stateliness and 
beauty, whose work in “Mme. Sherry” 
established both that play and herself 
in popular esteem. Her repertoire is ex- 
tensive. There will be a feature act giv- 
en by Julie Ring, youngest of the famous 
Ring sisters, Blanche, Frances and Ju- 
lie. She will offer a whimsy whose lo- 
cale is a graveyard but whose purport 
is comedy. Another play will come also 
— ‘The Passion Play of Washington 
Square,” with Mary Servoss and com- 
pany. It is called a comedy of the trag- 
ic and is utterly different from the us- 
ual run of vaudeville playlets. A-fourth 
notable act wiNl he offered by Ivan 
Bankoff and Lola Girlie who will present 
classic, Russian and cakewalk dances. 
Two patter and song teams, William 
Mellen and-~ Ethel Huntemmim Allgaor 
Fun” and Tom Dugan and Babette Ray- 
mond in “They Auto Know Better,” will 
add to the gayety. Dupree and Dupree 
will show that cycling is still a stage 
attraction and George Whiting and Sa- 
die Burt will have new “Song-sayings.’ 


ances of photoplay actors which are fill- 
ing the Majest'c Theater to capacity 
every night? The answer, of course, is 
—the combination. But the one .with- 
out the other might turn the trick. At 
any rate, Mae Marsh is one of the most 
popular film stars with the Los Angeles 
audiences, her work as the little sister in 
“The Clansman” forever established her 
in the heart of the public. She is now 
presented in “Hoodoo Ann” a pretty 
comedy-drama not entirely free from 
faults but which gives Mae a chance to 
show how sweet and lovable she is and 
therefore, is an exceedingly attractive 
offering. Occasionally, the pathos of the 
play seems a little like bathos. However, 
Mae Marsh, with the able assistance of 
Robert Harron, saves it. At the sur- 
prise night entertainments the Majestic 
management has been presenting many 
of the most famous of the Triangle pic- 
ture stars. Perhaps, the best of the lot, 
from an entertainment standpoint, was 
Joe Jackson and his beloved old bicycie 
with which he used to delight Orpheum 
audiences. One afternoon Mae Marsh, 
herself, poured tea at a nearby cafe for 
the women of the Majestic audiences 
and every evening something out of the 
ordinary has been presented. 

Fannie Ward is the appealing heroine 
who supplies the convincing evidence 
“For the Defense” at the Woodley The- 
ater this week and she does it in a man- 
ner to convince anyone of the hero’s 
innocence and, likewise, great versatility 
of this little screen star. There is a 
murder back of the necessity for the de- 
fense and the little French novice whom 


riety, since part of its action is supposed 
to be in India and part in Paris. No 
patron of Miller’s is likely to slumber in 
his comfortable seat this week. 


“Saleslady” at the Superba 

When Hazel Dawn, who will be seen 
in “The Saleslady” at the Superba next 
week, in taking the part of Helen Shir- 
ley, the beautiful little country girl seek- 
ing her fortune in the city, performed be- 
fore the camera she did so in several 
scenes in “sets” which, it is said, have 
never been equalled for realism in the 
production of a photodrama. One of 
New York’s greatest department stores, 
together with more than three hundred 
of its employes. was placed unreservedly 
at the disposal of the director of the 
film. Later, when Helen becomes the 
stellar attraction in a popular musical 
comedy, Miss Dawn was assisted in her 
role by the entire chorus of one of the 
light opera companies then showing in 
New York, which danced and sang to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra playing 
the latest popular airs. 


“Habit of Happiness” at the Majestic 
In “The Habit of Happiness,’ a new 
Fine Arts feature with the noted com- 
edian, Douglas Fairbanks, as the star, 
which will open at the Majestic Monday, 
a practical lesson is given in social up- 
lift by “Sunny” Wiggins, grown-up son 
of the Wiggins’ family, who has risen far 
enough in the world of polite society to 
be snubbed by the best people. “The 
Habit of Happiness” is a photoplay de- 
signed to make the whole world laugh 
and Fairbanks leads along the way 
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through the slums of New York. George 
Fawcett, himself a star, Dorothy West 
and a big company assist Douglas Fair- 
banks. On the same program the Ma- 
jestic will offer a new Mack Sennett Key- 
stone comedy which will have its pre- 
miere in this city. Marie B. Tiffany, the 
brilliant soprano, will be heard in new 
songs and Blanche Ebert will appear at 
the piano. “Surprise” nights will bring 
many screen and stage stars to the Ma- 
jestic. Today and tomorrow will be 
the last times of Mae Marsh and Rob- 
ert Harron in “Hoodoo Ann” and Mack 
Swain ine By Stork Delivery. 


“Lost Bridegroom” at Woodley’s 

There are ways and ways of wearing a 
dress shirt but Jack Barrymore probably 
has created a new spring fashion by the 
method he employs in “The Lost Bride- 
groom,” which is to be the attraction at 
the Woodley Theater next week, opening 
Monday. In this photoplay the star 
strolls jauntily into a scene with his 
dress shirt draped gracefully over his 
arm. Of course, the fact that he has just 
fallen off a dock has something to do 
with this unique sartorial exhibition, but 
it will spread when midsummer arrives. 
All of “The Lost Bridegroom” is not so 
light material as this and Jack Barry- 
more has ample opportunity to display 
the undoubted dramatic talents which 
come to him naturally, as a member of a 
famous theatrical family. The Burton 
Holmes motion picture travelogues will 
continue to be a special feature at the 
Woodley Theater. 


Kitty Gordon at Tally’s 

Kitty Gordon is such a Los Angeles 
favorite that her appearance at Tally’s 
Broadway Theater next week in “As in 
a Looking Glass.” will attract especial 
attention. Miss Gordon, in this photo- 
play displays not alone her beantitul 
back and her marked ability to wear 
magnificent gowns but has a strong part 
which she is said to handle with ability. 
Elaborate and often picturesque back- 
grounds are provided for the picture 
dramatization of the well-known novel. 


“Blue Blood and Red” at Miller’s 

“Blue Blood and Red,” the first big 
western photoplay ever produced by the 
William Fox company, will be shown at 
Miller's Theater for one week, begin- 
ning Monday. Jt was produced at the 
local studio of this concern and is a 
strong story written and directed by R. 
A. Walsh, with handsome George Walsh 
and pretty Doris Pawn as stars. The 
play is declared to be entirely different 
from the usual western story. Three or 
forr hundred cowboys, cowgirls, miners 
and town folk appear in the production, 
which was staged in lavish Fox style. 
The added feature at Miller’s will be the 
latest Hearst Vitagraph News and the 
funny Krazy Kat cartoon comedies. 


By Ruth Burke Stephens 


M OST interesting among the events 
YR of the week was the announcement 
of the betrothal of Miss Constance 
Byrne, the attractive daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Byrne, to Mr. Eugene 
Payson Clark, son of Mr. and Mrs. Eli 
P. Clark of St. James Park. The secret 
was revealed Monday at a small but 
artistically appointed luncheon given at 
the home of the young bride-elect on 
West Twenty-eighth street, a few of the 
most intimate friends of Miss Byrne be- 
ing invited for the occasion. No date 
has been named as yet for the marriage, 
which owing to the prominence of the 
two families will undoubtedly be an 
event of brilliant society interest. Miss 
Byrne made her formal debut last sea- 
Som at an attractively appointed tea at 
the California Club and since her pre- 
sentation to the social world she has 
been the recipient of much delightful at- 
tention. Mr. Clark is also highly popu- 
lar in the younger set. The father of 
‘the young bride-elect is prominent in 
railroad circles of the city, Mr. Byrne 
being assistant passenger traffic manager 
of the Santa Fe. Mr. Eli P. Clark was 
one of the builders of the Los Angeles- 
Pacific railroad, now a part of the Paci- 
fic Electric system. 


Invitations have been sent out by Mrs. 
Mary Wilcox Longstreet of West Adams 
street for the marriage of her cousin, 
Miss Delight Shaffer to Mr. Marcus Mar- 
shall, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Jessup 
Marshall of 304 Westlake avenue. The 
ceremony will take place Wednesday 
evening, April 26, at 9 o’clock, at the 
home of Mrs. Longstreet, 1100 West 
Adams street. It will be one of the most 
brilliant events of the season owing to 
the social prominence of the two fam- 
ilies, who have been friends for a number 
of years. Miss Shaffer has been east 
now for several weeks completing her 
trousseau, and following her return plans 
for the wedding will be revealed, with 
the announcing of bridal party and other 
details. The at home cards issued an- 
nounce that Mr. Marshall and his young 
bride will receive their friends at 304 
Westlake avenue after June 1. 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick H. Stowell of Minnue- 
apolis of the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Eleanor Stowell to Mr. How- 
ara blervey Hibbard of Chicago. Miss 
Stowell with her parents has been pass- 
ing the winter in Pasadena where she is 
popular in the younger set. Mr. Hibbard 
also has a host of friends here, his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Hibbard, 
having taken a house here on Wilshire 
boulevard for the season. The wedding 
of the young couple will take place in 
Minneapolis, probably in June. 


Mrs. Charles Sumner Kent entertained 
Thursday with 4 most enjoyable picnic 
luncheon at her summer cottage at Playa 
del Key, a number of the girls of the 
younger set being her guests. 


Mrs. Oscar David Bennett was host- 
ess recently at a large reception given 
at her home, 15 Chester Place, in com- 
pliment to her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Henry Pascal Burke. The house was 
tastefully decorated with spring flow- 
ers, greenery and fluffy bows of tulle. As- 
sisting the hostess were Mrs. Clark 
Rose Mahan, mother of Mrs. Burke; 
Mrs Frank Elwood Trask, Mrs. Norman 
Bridge, Mrs Frederick Holliday, Mrs. 
John Abramson, Mrs. George Letteau, 
Mrs. N. Black, Mrs. Arthur Thompson, 
Mrs. Ralph M. Burdick, Mrs. W. A. Rob- 
erts, Mrs. Charles Daniel Avery, Mrs. 
John Gilman Blystone, Miss Helen Leh- 
man, and Miss Helen Hogan. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burke, the latter formerly Miss 
Marcella Margaret Mahan, are now at 
howuremto their friends aam04 Oak Ter- 
freee, Highland Parle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Emory C. Brace were 
host and hostess Sunday at a dejeuner, 
their guests later being driven to River- 
side, the homeward trip being made by 
moonlight. Guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Kent, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas H. Miller of Chicago, Miss Vi- 
ola Nolte and Dr. Oliver Butler. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Overton enter- 
tained over the week-end at their attrac- 
tive country place near Whittier. Ten- 
nis and motoring were enjoyed as a 
part of the entertainment. Guests includ- 
ed Mr. and Mrs. Sydney I. Wailes, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Henry McKee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo Chandler, Dr. and Mrs. J. J. A. Van 
Kaathoven and Mr. Don McGilvray. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson Chandler of 
West Twenty-eighth street entertained 
informally at dinner at their home Tues- 
day evening. Spring flowers and foliage 
were used in the decorations, places be- 
ing arranged for Mr. and Mrs. Will S. 
Hook. Mr. and Mrs. Henry McKee. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo Chandler and the host 
and hostess, 


Interesting news to the many friends 
whom she has made while a visitor here 
is that of the engagement of Miss Mary 
Louise Bryant of San Francisco to Mr. 
Roland Constantine Foerster of the 
northern city. Miss Brvant, who js the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. William A. 
Bryant of San Francisco has been the 
charming guest for several weeks of 
Mrs. John Percival Jones of West Ad- 
ams street and in that time has been 
the recipient of many delightful cour- 
tesies extended her by the latter’s 
friends. While Miss Bryant’s intimate 
friends in the north knew of her be- 
trothal to Mr. Foerster the secret has 
been known here only to a few. When 
Miss Bryant returns to her home in the 
northern city it will be to make prepar- 
ations for her wedding in the near fu- 
ture. 


Among delightful visitors here this 
summer will be Miss Ann Lunaghi. an 
attractive debutante of St. Louis, Mo.. 
who, will be the house guest of the 
Misses Agnes and Margaret Golden of 
West Twenty-eighth street. Miss Lun- 
aghi will accompany the Misses Golden 
from the east in June, when they will 
return from their studies at the George- 
town Visitation Convent in Washineton, 
D. C.. following their graduation. Inci- 
dentally, the Misses Golden, both pop- 
vlar in the local vounger set, will prob- 
ably make their formal debut this com- 
ing season. Miss Agnes Golden just 
prior to returning to her studies th’s last 
term was among the attendants at the 
wedding of Mrs. Estelle Johnson Ryan 
and Lieutenant Brown. 


Mrs. Harry Rob'nson was _ hostess 
Wednesday at an informal tennis tea, 
her guests including Mrs. E. Avery Mc- 
Carthy, Mrs Louise Williams and Miss 
Mary Browne. Later, several other 
friends dropped in for the tea. 


Mrs. Gregory Perkins entertained in- 
formally Monday in compliment to Miss 
Elizabeth Helm, whose betrothal to Mr. 
Willam Starke Rosecrans was an- 
nounced last week. The affair was an 
informal dinner given at the Darby, 
Other guests besides the young couple 
honored, being Mrs. Knieht, Mr. Dwight 
Whiting and Mr. Paul Herron. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Beall West 
have left for the east where they will 
pass the next two months. Dr. West 
plans to do clinic work in various hos- 
pitals. 


Mrs. William Dodd and Madame Fiske 
left the earlier part of the week for an 
extended eastern trip. Mrs. Dodd plans 
to pass a part of her time in Louisville 
and in St. Louis and with Madame Fiske 
she will also enjoy a stay in New York. 


In the presence of about seventy-five 
friends Miss Kathleen McCarthy, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. M. J. McCarthy of 4600 
South Figueroa street was married re- 
cently to Mr. Edwin K. McComb, the 
ceremony being performed by Rev. Her- 
bert Fisher. The bride was attended by 
her sister, Mrs. W. S. Kaufer as matron 
of honor, and Miss Hazel Lindesmith as- 
sisted as flower girl. Dr. L. E. Hodges 
served Mr. McComb as best man. The 
bride wore a simple gown of white fibre 
satin and carried a bouquet of roses and 
orange blossoms. She was given away 
by her uncle, Mr. John Tanner. 


Mrs. H. C. Gooding and daughter, 
Miss Gertrude Gooding who have been 
making their home at Hotel Darby, have 
taken a house on Westmoreland avenue, 


where they will be at home to their 
friends. 


In honor of Miss Helen Thomas of 
New Harmony, Indiana, who is the 
house guest of her brother and _ sister- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. William Howard 
Thomas of Eighth avenue. Mrs, William 
Threlkeld Bishop of 1342 West Adams 
Street entertained Wednesday with a 
charmingly appointed luncheon. Spring 
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The new lines for Spring and Summer are now 
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blossoms and foliage were used in the 
decorations, places at the table being ar- 
ranged for Miss Helen Thomas, Mrs. 
Paul Grimm, Mrs. Herman Janss, Mrs. 
Lawrence Barker, Mrs. Alvin Frank, 
Miss Elizabeth Merrill, Miss Anne Mc- 
Nab, and the hostess. 


Among the recent affairs of interest 
was the tea given by Mrs. M. E. Spinks 
at her home, 1049 Orange street, the spe- 
cial guests being Mrs. Leon Spinks, for- 
merly Miss Katherine Taggart and Mrs. 
Andrew Spinks, formerly Miss Kather- 
ine Cook. Pink roses and carnations 
combined with tulle formed an artistic 
decoration. Assisting the hostess were 
Mrs. W. H. Spinks, Mrs. James Taggart, 
Mrs. R. S. Fields, and Miss Grace Cook. 
About one hundred guests enjoyed the 
afternoon, a feature being the delight- 
ful musical program presented by Miss 
Margaret McKee and Miss Freida 
Peycke. 


Miss Ruth Johnson of Manchester, N. 
H., who has been visiting Miss Anne 
Camilla Hotchkis, left Saturday last in 
company with her mother for a visit to 
the Orient. Recently, Miss Hotchkis en- 
tertained a number of her friends in 
compliment to Miss Johnson, those in- 
vited to meet her including Miss Bea- 
trice Finlayson, Miss Frances Richards, 
Miss Widney Watson, Miss Adelaide 
Walton, Miss Mary Gcodrich Read, Miss 
Henrietta Davies and Miss Dorothy Wil- 
liams. Miss Johnson and her mother 
have been passing the winter at Coro- 
nado. The young woman is a graduate 
of one of the fashionable finishing 
schools in Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Norman Hall, formerly Miss 
Grace Monk, was hostess Wednesday 
at an informal card party. Her guests 
included members of a club to which 
she belongs, and were Miss Gertrude 
Gooding, Miss Helen Kemper, Miss 
Margaret Gtbson, Miss Ida Underhill, 
Miss H. Wagner, Mrs. Doak, Mrs. Wy- 
att, Mrs. Patterson, Miss Caroline Etch- 
emendy, Miss Eugenie Rixon and Mrs. 
Henneman. 


This evening will be the occasion of a 
number of dinner parties at the Mid- 
wick Country Club. Among those who 
will entertain are Mr. and Mrs. Freeman 
Ford of Pasadena, who plan a dinner 
party of about twenty-five friends. 


Miss Doria Lankershim has been en- 
joying a pleasant sojourn at Arrow- 
head, where a number of her friends 
have also been guests. 


Mr. and Mrs. Manley T. Pooler of 
Showhegan, Maine, who have been the 
house guests for several weeks of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner have re- 
cently been enjoying a stay of a few 
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Dy N’T risk your 

health with ques- 
tionable water. 
Drink only the one 
that is absolutely 


pure. 





Good Health Insurance 


Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
Home 10053—Phones—Main 8191 


Pasadena Branch Fair Oaks 947 








days at San Diego. They plan to return 
to Los Angeles the first week in April 
and will leave April 8 for Boston to visit 
for a fortnight. While here Mr. and 
Mrs. Pooler have been the recipients of 
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a merry round of social courtesies, in- 
cluding luncheons, teas and delightful 
week-end parties. 


Mrs. Julia A. Norton has returned 
from a pleasure trip of three months 
to the Hawaiian Islands. While in 
Honolulu she was the guest of Governor 
Pinkham and his wife. 


Professor and Mrs. Arnold Gessell 
have gone to La Crescenta where they 
will enjoy a sojourn of several weeks 
after a short visit here with Mrs. Ges- 
sell’s sister, Mrs. Raymond Stephens. 
Professor and Mrs. Gessell have taken 
their little daughter, Katherine with 
them, leaving their small son at the 
home of his aunt for the time. 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor 
entertained informally with a dinner 
party at their home in Berkeley Square 
Wednesday evening. 


Mrs. Herbert Goudge of North Vega 
street, Alhambra, was hostess recently 
at a prettily appointed luncheon and 
card party. The affair was given in 
compliment to her sister, Mrs. Brevetor, 
who has come from England for a stay 
here. Mrs. Brevetor’s husband and son 
are fighting in France. 


Surprising a wide circle of friends, 
Mrs. Ellen Kearne, well known tennis 
enthusiast and golf player was married 
Friday of last week to Mr. Martin Red- 
mayne, the clever poloist of Riverside. 
The ceremony was performed at the 
home of the bride, on Third street, Santa 
Monica, the only witnesses being Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Anson with whom the bride 
has been making her home. A natty 
blue taileur with hat to match was worn 
by the bride, and immediately following 
the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Kedmayne 
left for Santa Barbara, Del Monte and 
San Francisco. Upon their return they 
will make their home in Santa Monica 
temporarily. 


Mr. and Mrs Edwin T. Cooper of San 
Francisco have been visiting in Southern 
California for a fortnight or so, being 
house guests of Captain and Mrs. Harry 
Goodall of Long Beach. The latter with 
their guests motored down to San Dt- 
ego for a ten days’ visit to the exposition. 


Rough on Music Critics 


Leonard Liebling, editor of the New 
York Musical Courier, recently paid Los 
Angeles a visit. The result is an en- 
tertaining “pot pourri’ of Los Angeles 
items in thatmpaperee: Rare Zeus 
writes in complimentary terms concern- 
ing our symphony orchestra, but Los 
Angeles daily musical journalism he 
can not understand (who can?). Says 
Mr. Liebling: “Los Angeles journalism 
gave us a severe shock when the day 
after the symphony concert the one 
prominent paper printed not a word 
about the event and the other printed 
five lines, mentioning as a number on 
the program a composition which had 
not even heen played, and dismiss‘ng 
the whole affair with this review: ‘The 
crchestra performed brilliantly” When 
we spoke to several musicians and busi- 
ness men of Los Angeles about the mat- 
ter, they told us that the reason for the 
limited space given to the orchestra by 
the papers was its restricted ability (ow- 
ing to the small guarantee fund) to spend 
money in the advertising columns. We 
do not see the point and cannot under- 
stand how the same newspapers which 
spout editorially about the importance 
of Los Angeles as a center of wealth, 
culture and civic progressiveness are 
content to treat the symphony orchestra 
as they do. The stamp of complete cul- 
ture is not upon a city until it has a 
symphony orchestra. All the furniture 
makers’ and undertakers’ conventions 
which the Ios Angeles newspapers as- 
sist in bringing to their town never will 
advertise the place one-tenth as_ effec- 
tively as its symphony orchestra, prop- 
erly supported. Ask Minneapolis. In 
Los Angeles one Sunday paper had a 
twelve page sporting supplement. and in 
the same isstte devoted only half a page 
to music. In Boston they have a great 
ball team and a great symphony orches- 
tra. However, when a Bostonian 1s 
asi-ed of what he is most proud in his 
city, he will reply unhesitatingly, ‘The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’.” 





Miss Louise Maunsell Field. author of 
“A Woman of Feeling,” just published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. is the great- 
sreat-granddaughter of Samuel Osgood, 
the first postmaster-general of the United 
States, Her book was published Feb- 
rvary 19, so close to Washington's birth- 
day that it is interesting to note that it 
was in Samuel Osgood’s house in New 
York that George Washington first took 
up his residence as President when New 
York was the capital of the country. 
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Announcements—Sstationery 


Cc. WESLEY DENNING CO. Brack Shops 
Building near Grand. Printing, engrav- 
ing, social and business stationery, wed- 
ding invitations, announcements. Phones 
EF 6435 and Main 2783. 





Bathing Suits 
GHINE, CLINE Ce, 2127 Wo lbird 5t. Tor 
the outdoor girl, exclusive designs 1n 
bathing suits. Pleasing effects ie etrapes, 
checks, ete. Moderately pric d consider- 
ing style and quality. 





Corsets 


TRS. M. A. KENNEDY, 236 Byrne Bldg. 
Made to order corsets, unbreakable stays. 





NUBONE CORSET SHOP, 222 W. $th. The 
latest models in front and back lace cor- 
sets. Notaseme silk hosiery and Halls 
Jersey Silk Underwear. 





Electrical Fixtures 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 5. Broadad- 
way. Main 987; Home F 303%. 
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Engraving—Picture Framing 
DIINCAN VAIL CO., 730 S Hill. We carry 
a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 
ie See eae 


Florists 


ALEXANDRIA FLORIST, 602 Title Guar- 
antee Bldg. Exclusive designs. Bouquets. 








Hairdressing 


TRES JOLIE SHOP. Hairdressing Specials. 
Trranco American Toilet Articles. HILO Aaa Ge 


Interior Decorators 


ALLEN-HARBESON CO., Brack Shops con- 
sulting decorators and interior furnishers. 





Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENTHER KNITTING CO. 
905 S. BROADWAY. FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SEY SPORT SUITS, COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS, IN CHECK, STRIPED OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS. EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 
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Lucile’s Shop Talk 


Le 


‘'HOOSING, this season, is an easy 


“ matter since everybody adores sport 
suits and the color combinations are so 
fetching. Practical, to00, not only for 
out-door wear, but also considered good 
form at luncheons, afternoon teas, and 
similar functions. The Jersey knits are 
so practical for everyday wear, it is no 
wonder they are popular. 

Exquisite garments and fancy things 
are shown in one specialty shop on 
Promenade “E” in the Brack Shops 
Building. The display is unusually fne— 
hand-embroidered lingerie, collars, caps; 
also beautiful crochets, flowers and nov- 
elties. A visit to this building will be a 
joy and a revelation to the shopper. 


Out-door girls will appreciate the at- 
tractive display of bathing suits shown 
in a shop on Third near Spring. Stun- 
ning silk creations in stripes and checks 
are exhibited, with a wool weave in or- 
der to give warmth. These suits were 
originated by the firm, and are in every 
conceivable color. 


Smart sport suits are shown by a knit- 
ting company on Broadway near Ninth. 
Made and sold direct to the wearer 
means a lower price, and quality consid- 
ered, they are very reasonable. These 
suits are decidedly clever for beach or 
summer resort and being made of silk 
and wool give a certain degree of 
warmth. 








Notes from BPookland 


Burton E. Stevenson’s “The Mystery 
of the Boule sCabinet” has been trans- 
lated into Latin under the title “Myster- 
rium Arcae Boule, which makes vol- 
ume three of the Mount Hope Classics. 
It is said that never before in a Latin 
book were there so many thrills to be 
found between two covers! The story 
has already appeared in Germany and 
Sweden, and is now being translated 
‘nto French. In addition, it has just 
been filmed as a five-reel feature 
“movie.” 


Dr. W. W. Keen, author of “Animal 
Experimentation and Medical Progress.” 
has just been re-elected president of 
the American Philosophical Society, for 
1916. 


Does Roosevelt possess genius? Ju- 
lian Street in his little book, “The Most 
Interesting American,” reports that he 
put this question to the ex-President 
himself. and received the following re- 
ply: “Most certainly 1 have not. lipeel 
no orator, and in writing I’m afraid I’m 
not gifted at all, except, perhaps. that I 
have a good instinct and a liking for 
simplicity and directness. If I have 
anything at all resembling genius. it 1s 
the gift for leadership. For instance. if 
we have war, you'll see that young fight- 
ing officers of the army want to be in 
my command.” 


G. A. Birmingham’s new novel, “Gos- 
samer” (George H. Doran Company), 
contains an interesting character study 
of an English banker of German birth 
and sympathies, who finds his business 
relations and peace of mind very much 
disturbed bv the outbreak of the Great 
War. Having to choose between the 
fand of one’s nativity and the land of 
one’s adoption is a very tragic matter; 
and Birmingham makes the most of the 
dramatic situation in his new book. 


Horace Green, author of “The Log 
of a Non-Combatant.” has returned 
from the Balkans. He touched at Eng- 
land and made his way successively 


through Holland, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Rumania. Bulgaria, Switzer- 


land, and France. Jn the course of his 
wanderings he was three times arrested, 
aud once jailed as a spy. He went 
through twenty-one searching stations 
at various frontiers; in the Bafkans alone 
he was searched fourteen times, although 
carrying diplomatic corresnondence be- 
tween the Rvemanian and Bulgarian cap- 
itals. His United States passport has 
forty-nine vises by United States din- 
tomatic and consilar officiats and by the 
military authorities of belligerent coun- 
tries. 


Announcement in the Bookman con- 
firmed by David Gravson’s publishers, 
Deubleday. Page & Co., is to the effect 
that Ray Stannard Baker is the author 
of the novel. “Hempfield” and _ those 
other delightful volumes, “The Friend- 
ly Road.” “Adventures in Friendshin” 
and “Adventures in Contentment.” It is 
pointed out that Mr. Baker has no mo- 
tive in allowing this announcement to he 
made other than the clearing up of com- 


plications which have been pil-ng up on 
account of the popularity of the books 
and which in some cases have been the 
cause of embarrassment to him and to 
others. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, 

Of Los Angeles Graphic, published 
weekly at Los Angeles, for April, 1916. 

State of California, County of Los An- 
geles, SS. 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Samuel T. Clover, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Graphic and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), ete, of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
448, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, Samuel T. Clover, 114 East 
Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Editor, Samuel T. Clover, 114 East 
Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Managing Editor, Samuel T. Clover, 114 
East Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Business Manager, Samuel T. Clover, 
114 East Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

2, That the owners are (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names 
ani addresses of stockholders owning or 








Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 











OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 
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Leather Goods 


EDWARD KORNGUT, Room 221, 520 S. 
Bdway. Manufacturer of fine leather goods. 
Expert repairing ladies’ hand bags, etc. 
a eS ee ee 


Ladies’ Tailor 
GORDON THE TAILOR will make a suit 
for $30—Bring this ad. 


A. FRIEDMAN, 520 S. Broadway. Style 
quality, with low prices. Keep us busy. 


Millinery 
DAVIS & CO., 751 S Broadway. Second 
Floor. Exclusive designs. From Paris. 


BERLIN MILLINERY PARLORS. 356 B’y. 
Expert hat remodeling. Charges moderate. 


Needlecraft 


YE HAND-MADE SHOPPE, Promenade A 
Brack Shops. Caps, collars, lingerie. 





Party Favors 


DECORATIVE NOVELTY CoO., 739 S.B way, 
9nd Floor. Cotillion, party favors, etc. 





Panamas 


UNION HAT WORKS, 420 W. 8th St. Pan- 
amas cleaned, blocked, retrimmed. M 2797. 





Pictures and Picture Framing 


FULD’S ART SHOP, 752 S. Hill. Pictures, 
candlesticks, novelties, etc. 


Portrait Painting 


ROEHRIG STUDIO, 424 8S. Broadway. Your 
photo taken, colored in_ oil with frame, 


$2.98, Painting only, m1.50. 
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Scenarios 

M M. DALY—Manuscripts, Scenarios, 


Short Stories, Articles, Books and Plays in 
Manuscript to market. Manuscripts re- 
vised, criticised and typewritten. Nine 
years in Los Angeles. Have you Song 
Poems or Musical Dictation? Moving 
Picture Directors Attention! Only first 
class scenarios for sale. Send in your 
order. 625 Majestic Theater Bldg. Office 
Hours 10:30 to 4. 
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holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) Samuel T. Clover. 

2 That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciarv rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this afiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers @Quring the six 
months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 


; SAMUEL T. CLOVER, 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business 
manager, or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
24th day of March, 1916. 
(Seal) JACQUEMINOT M. MINDERHOUT, 
My commission expires March 18, 1919.) 
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Installment Plan 


Everything else may be bought 
on installments, why not your 
future? 


Regular payments upon a Se- 
curity savings account will do it 
and the interest immediately be- 
gins to come your way instead of 
going the other. For instance, at 


4 per cent compounded— 


$4 deposited here weekly, $1150.15 
in 5 years. 

$5 deposited here weckly, $1432.50 
in 5 years. 


For those of larger means, our 
3 per cent savings account with 
ehecking privileges, Interest 
monthly, provided minimum bal- 
ances are not less than $300. 


Ask for booklet, “The Results 
of Consistent Saving.” 


GURITYtzR0st 
= SAVINGS BAN K 


Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $46,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and 


Spring 
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N the whole, Mr. David Chauncey 


Brewer’s concise yet weighty vol- 
ume dealing with the pressing question 
of the duties and rights of neutrals 
leaves the reader with a hopeful outlook 
and feeling. He thinks that this coun- 
try, by far the greatest of the neutrals 
in the world war, has been hampered in 
its negotiations and policy by the pres- 
ence in its midst of foreign colonies 
whose members have no proper realiza- 
tion of the true national standpoint in 
the matter. He has one interesting para- 
graph at page 243: “All that is now hap- 
pening was strangely enough foretold by 
William Edward Hall (a name held in 
high reverence by international lawyers), 
August, 1889, in a preface to his work on 
the ‘Law of Nations.’” After noting that 
recent centuries had indicated a resur- 
rection of law succeeding the apparent 
breaking down of restraint in great con- 
flicts, this eminent observer points out 
that something exceptional in the matter 
of wars may well be anticipated by his 
contemporaries, in which “Questions of 
half a century will be given all their an- 
swers at once,’ and adds the following 
impressive sentences which may well be 
borne in mind by those who have faith 
in the ultimate triumph of law: “If the 
next war is unscrupulously waged it will 
also be followed by a reaction toward 
the strengthening of law.” Hall based 
his statement on past history and experi- 
ence. Mr. Brewer hopes to see the strug- 
gle end with the United States “recon- 
ciled to the breaking down of principles 
not founded upon the law of nations; in- 
sistent that a corrected and purified in- 
ternational law shall safeguard the nor- 
mal relations of states; prepared, so that 
with the next great conflict it can force- 
fully prevent the breach of laws which 
directly or indirectly affect its welfare.” 
With Hautefeuille, the French authority. 
he believes that the devoir et droit of 
neutrals lies in an unflinching resistance 
to every belligerent aggression, and in a 
preparedness that will make such resis- 
tance impossible. Sympathizers with 
Professor Herrick, who in his recent im- 
passioned brief, “The World Decision,” 
considers that it is the magnificent old 
Latin civilization which is at stake in the 
present bloody conflict, will be glad to 
note when the unimpassioned Mr. Brewer 
draws his inspiration, for this reference 
to Hautefeuille occurs in the penultimate 
paragraph of the last chapter. (“Rights 
and Duties of Neutrals: A Discussion of 


Principles and Practices.” By Daniel 
Chauncey Brewer. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Bullock’s.) 


“Those About Trench” 


Rarely does so delightful a book come 
to hand as that under the odd name of 
“Those About Trench,’ by Edwin Her- 
bert Lewis. The enjoyment in reading 
any tale that includes an element of sur- 
prise consists in following the book 
chapters in the order set down, thus al- 
lowing the plot to develop in its own 
fashion. Consequently, to read an out- 
line of the story and to have all the sur- 
prises discounted and the details of the 
plot laid bare is to defeat the element of 
curiosity—one of the strongest elements 
of novel writing. Consequently, the per- 
son who is going to read “Those About 
Trench” would better skip this notice 
and take at once to the book itself—for a 
treat awaits the intellectual novel read- 
er; others will wonder what it is all 
about. 

mi Irench is»a Chicago specialist, 
giving his attention to the diseases of 
children. He is located on Halstead 
street and fairly revels in the opportunt- 
ties for doing good to the children of 
the poor, who swarm in that thirty-mile- 
long thoroughfare. Trench has a num- 
ber of students who make their home in 
his building, young men from a variety 
of nations, each a worshipper of the ma- 
terialistic, but skilful and loving surgeon. 
They come from India, China, Russia, 
Servia, America, Persia—and each has 
his own odd personality, which the au- 
thor characterizes in the manner of a 
successful dramatist. Into this galaxv 
comes Saadi Sereef, announcing himself 
as from Bokhara and he becomes the 
central figure for a major portion of the 
story. He is pictured as having a most 
brilliant mind, an advanced student of 
surgery and a tongue like the tail of a 
scorpion. His words sting and he shows 


no mercy to his fellow students, but they 
reply in kind and in good nature. Lat- 
er, it develops that he has been “stuff- 
ing’ them as to his nationality and that 
he really is a Servian revolutionist. He 
is called home to partake in the assass- 
ination of the Austrian crown prince, but 
his mind has been changed by his resi- 
dence in America and he goes only with 
the intent of dispersing the student as- 
sassins, among whom he has great in- 
fluence. 

Dhen. thesactionmasmracen up by Dr. 
Jaffer, a Trench student, who has been 
practicing in Peshawar. Jaffer is on his 
way to America, when he receives a 
telegram from Trench to look up Saadi 
in Bokhara. Thither he goes, and the 
trail carries him to Kabul, Vienna, Bel- 
grade, and finally to Saadi’s home—a cas- 
tle in the wilds. And when Saadi ar- 
rives it is only to be shot by a guerrilla. 
Interwoven, is the love of Dr. Trench 
for a young woman in Chicago and the 
clandestine marriage of Saadi to a Jew- 
ish girl of the same city. In so brief an 
outline of the story no hint can be given 
of the charm of its narration. It is glow- 
ing with color, full of odd characteriza- 
tions and witty conversations and alto- 
gether is delightful reading. The ref- 
erences made in the dialogue to surgi- 
cal, medical, and deeper sociologic and 
psychological subjects may keep the 
book from being widelv popular. It may 
not become a “best seller” but it will be 
read by the best readers. (“Those 
About Trench.” By Edwin Herbert 
Lewis. The Macmillan Co. Bullock’s.) 


“The Rose of Youth” 


Interest in “The Rose of Youth,” by 
Elinor Mordaunt. consists largely in the 
capacity the author has for going into 
details and the whimsical quality of 
what passes as the plot and its working 
out. This story is unusual in its atmos- 
phere and in its treatment. The set- 
tings are commonplace: a London de- 
partment store, a piano warehouse, a 
cheap boarding house. But the style is 
appropriate to a period of a hundred 
years ago and one is shocked when one 
comes across a reference to an electric 
light and a taxicab. The chief charac- 
ter—and he is mutch more in the lime- 
light than is the “leading man” in most 
comedies—is Teddy Earp, a salesman in 
a cheap sort of department store. Rather 
a queer chap. he is, with uncertainty of 
ancestors and seemingly subconscious 
mind that overflows at times with high- 
lv colored verbal descrintions of what he 
dreams and imagines. When once start- 
ed, he develops a flow of multi-colored 
phrases, and knows not where he ac- 
quired them, nor is the reader enlight- 
ened on this phase of his mentality. 
Earp is a lad without education, but 
with unbounded originality. After mal- 
ing himself objectionable in the store, 
he goes to a warehouse, where he finds 
a man who appreciates him for his 
whimsicality. Later, he passes from his 
sordid boarding house to a tent which 
he calmly erects in a young woman’s 
suburban lot. There he meets her and 
they fall in love in a stilted sort of way, 
until she refuses to befriend a ruined 
girl shopmate of his. when he nonchal- 
antly declines the young woman’s offer 
of marriage and the directorshin of her 
“business”——which is the store in which 
he worked—and passes along in life, pre- 
sumably to become a “gun runner” in 
the Aegean sea. With this exit, there 
is left the way open for a sequel, but it 
would be of a locale that would require 
a master mind to handle successfully, 
certainly not the young woman who 
wrote this fantastic volume. There are 
readers who revel in details of personali- 
ties and small events, who delight in 
the microscopic-photographic. Such will 
be pleased with this story, which may— 
Or may not—be true to the life of the 
London “clark.” (“The Rose of Youth.” 
By Elinor Mordaunt. John Lane Co. 
Bullock’s.) 


William J. Robinson. a twenty-two 
year old Boston Boy who has just re- 
turned from Flanders where he served 
as dispatch bearer for the British army, 
has written a graphic account of his ex- 
nertences under fire which will be pub- 
lished by Little. Brown & Company 
under the title of “My Fourteen Months 
at the Front.” 
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How to Execute a Valid Will 


—is described on page 12 of our booklet, “Your Wil] and 
How to Make It.” 


April 1, 1916 


Call or write for this booklet. 
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Magazines for April 


Moorfield Storey contributes the lead- 
ing article to the Yale Review for April, 
writing of “President Wilson’s Adminis- 
tration.” George Burton Adams con- 
siders “America’s Obligation and Op- 
portunity.” Other interesting contribu- 
tions are “The War and American 
Democracy” by Wilbur C. Abbott; “The 
Campaign in Western As'‘a” by H. G. 
Dwight; “With the British Medical 
Corps in France” by Harvey Cushing; 
“Charles Sumner” by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford; ‘The Federal Valuation of the 
Railroads” by Morrell W. Gaines; 
“Emerson and His Journals” by Henry 
A. Beers: “Wise Men Who Have Passed 
for Fools” by Hugh Walker and “Let- 
ters from Russia During the Crimean 
War” by Dan‘el C. Gilman. There are 
several excellent poems. 

In its April issue, Harper’s is getting 
a little nearer present day events than 
is its rule when it presents “An Ancient 
Village on the Marne,” an article by 
Herbert Adams Gibbons which, how- 
ever, avoids mention of the war. It 
is illustrated with drawings by Hornby. 
Charles Wellington Furlong tells of a 
trin “Across the Atlantic in a Shallop.” 
Other articles, stories and poems are 
“Scientific Social Service of Mr. Small” 
hy Clarence Budington Kelland: ‘‘The 
Trio” by Fleta Campbell Springer; “A 
Harvard Undergraduate in the Thirties” 
by Edward E. Hale; ‘Pragmatic Patri- 
cia” by Margaret Cameron; “An Amer- 
ican Who Made Health Contagious” by 
Burton J. Hendrick; ‘Violin Music.” a 
poem by Richard Le Gallienne; ‘The 
Mulatto” by Don Marquis; “Hunting for 
Birds’-Nests” by Walter Prichard Eat- 
on; “A Favorite of the Gods” by Grace 
Ellery Channing; “A Fugitive from Jn- 
justice’ by Howard Brubaker; “The 
Right not to Laugh’ by Burges Johnson 
and “The Naked Truth’ by Leila Bur- 
ton Wells. 


In the International Studio the lead- 
ing article dealing with an American 
subject is a discussion by W. H. deB. 
Nelson of the one hundred and eleventh 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy. 
The work of J. H. Fry, called “a mod- 
ernizer of the Greek Ideal,” also is con- 
sidered by the same writer. Colcr plates 
include four reproductions of water-col- 
ors of William Callow, R. W. S., who is 
also made the subject of an article by 
T. Martin Wood. “The Etchings, Lith- 
ographs and Drawings of John Sloan” 
is the title of aycontribution bya. 
Gallatin which will be of especial in- 
terest in this section because of the fine 
display of this artist’s paintings at the 
San Diego exposition last year. 

Articles in the current (March) n-m- 
ber of the Constructive Quarterly bear 
out its designation as a “journal of the 
faith, work and thought of Christendom.” 
A few of the articles are “The Orthodox 
Church of Constantinople” by I. I. Soko- 
loff; “Some Aspects and Problems of 
Missions in the Far East” by Robert 
EK. Speer; “Prayer and the Answer to 
Prayer” by Friedrich Niebergall; “Chris- 
tianity a Unifying Power in War-Time” 
by Ernest Rochat and several others of 
similar tenor, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


; Les Angeles 

Business men organize to fight munici- 
pal plan of paralleling electric distribut- 
ing Systems in city. 

California Prosperity League, composed 
of business men not connected with liquor 
traffic, formed? here to fight prohibition. 

Southwest Museum’s debt paid off. Plans 
made for Hispanic Museum here. 
_Second Battalion, California Naval Mili- 
i Siven war aerolane by Glenn lL. Mar- 

California 

_President Paul Shoup of Pacifie Electric 
gives Long Beach choice between street 
cars and jitneys. 

Western Pacific Railroad case decided 
against bond holders. 

_lfeme waters of several vessels of Pa- 
cific fleet changed by orders from naval 
department. 

Governor Johnson issues proclamation 
forbidding Ford Motor Car Company to 
do business in state until it pays corpora- 
on™ tax, 

: _ United States 

Gen. Pershing’s command in Mexico un- 
successful in attempt to surround Villa. 
_ Thirty persons killed and forty injured 
in wreck on New York Central, 
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By Edgar Rice Burroughs 


Tarzan again plunges into a 
series of startling adventures. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Pubs. 





You Can 


Borrow 
Money 


—on improved City Real 


Estate 
—on Ranch Property 
—up to 40% of its ap- 


praised value 


Your inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous 
attention 


HIBERNIAN 


SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
SPRING AT FOURTH 
LOS ANGELES 





Disputes with Carranza over use. of 
Mexican railroads to supply United States 
punitive expedition with food. 

Flood conditions prevail in many sec- 
tions of the east. 

_ Appropriation of $8,000,000 for expedi- 
tion into Mexico. 
Foreign 

Germans continue attacks at Verdun. 

English ship Sussex sunk in channel, 
presumably by German submarine. May 
involve United States in dispute with Ger- 
many. 

Hard fighting on Russian front with 
pean Slavs and Germans claiming advan- 
age. 

German air raid on Salonica. 





NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 31709 

Estate of Louisa E. Johanknecht, de- 
ceased. Notice is hereby given by the un- 
dersigned Frederick W. Johanect Admin- 
istrator of the Estate of Louisa BE. Johan- 
knecht deceased, to the creditors of, and 
all persons having claims against the said 
deceased, to file them with the necessary 
vouchers, within four months after the 
publication of this notice, in the office of 
the Clerk of the Superior Court of Califor- 
nian and for the County of Los Angeles, 
or to exhibit them with the necessary 
vouchers within four months after the 
first publication of this notice, to the said 
Administrator at the office of John Beards- 
ley and A. B. Shaw ZJr., his attorneys, 336 
Title Insurance Building, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, which said office the undersigned 
Selects as the place of business in all mat- 
ters connected with said estate of Louisa 
E. Johanknecht deceased in the County of 
Los Angeles, State of California, 

Dated March 22, 1916. 

FREDERICK W. JOHANECT. 
Administrator. 
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Im the World of 


ALIFORNIA’S ~~ mid-winter polo 

capital was transferred this week 
from Coronado to Riverside and today 
there will open in the citrus city what is 
to be one of the most important west- 
ern polo tournaments of the year. The 
contests will continue until April 9 and 
a special feature is to be made of the 
Sunday games, in the hope of educating 
the public which cannot attend other 
days, as to the merits of polo from the 
spectator’s standpoint. Practically all 
the players who participated at Coronado 
will be at Riverside. One of the big 
events will be a contest between an all- 
eastern team composed of Maicolm Stev- 
enson, Perry Beadleston, Thomas Le 
Boutillier and S. H. Velie, against an all- 
western aggregation made up, probably, 
of Hugh Drury, Major C. G. Ross, Carle- 
ton Burke and Reggie Weiss, generaily 
recognized as the strongest Southern 
California poloists. This will be for a 
special trophy and, in addition, there 
will be competition for the Walter 
Dupee trophy and the Riverside cups. 
Tomorrow, the Midwick All-Stars are to 
play the Ccoperstown, N. Y., team for 
the Mission Inn challenge cup. Robert 
Lee Bettner of Riverside has been se- 
lected as referee for all tournament 
games. A contest is scheduled for every 
afternoon. 








Midwick Poloists Get Cups 


Midwick defeated Coronado in the 
final for the Hotel del Coronado 1916 
polo championship at that resort fast 
Saturday and as a result the Midwick 
players, Reggte Weiss, Bobbie Neustadt, 
Hugh Drury and Carleton Burke, have 
come into possession of the handsome 
Hotel del Coronado individual cups 
which are given outright every year. It 
was a closely contested game in which 
Midwick’s final count was 534 against 
Coronado’s 4%. However, as Coronado 
was forced under its rankings to give 
Midwick a four-goal handicap the de- 
feat was no disgrace for the former team, 
which was composed of S. H. Velie, 
Perry Beadleston, Malcolm Stevenson 
and Major C. G. Ross. Midwick also 
was successful in winning the California 
challenge trophy, defeating Coronado by 
414 to 2. The teams were the same as 
those engaged Sunday but this time Mid- 
wick won by a one point larger margin 
and did not have the advantage of a four 
handicap which Coronado gave it in the 
previous game. The contest was more 
replete with disputes than are usual in 
polo. 





Big Golfing Affair Planned 

Instead of holding an invitation tourna- 
ment this year the Los Angeles Country 
Club is bending all its energies toward 
making the annual Southern California 
Golf Association’s men’s championship 
tournament, to be held on its course, one 
of the biggest affairs in western golfing. 
The championship tournament is to open 
April 12 and the finals will be played 
Saturday, April 15. This event is the 
most important golfing affair o1 the year 
in this vicinity and the Los Angeles club 
expects to make it especially notable this 
season. All the celebrities in the state 
will be personally invited. Many little 
improvements have already been made 
on the course and more are planned. The 
qualifying round of the tournament, as 
well as the semi-final and final, will be 
over thirty-six holes, with thirty-two 
players to qualify in the championship 
flight. There will be as many additional 
flights of sixteen as may be necessary to 
care for those who enter. 





New Aspirant for Country Clubbers 

Brentwood Country Club had an 
auspicious opening of its new course last 
Saturday and Sunday, with large throngs 
of guests present each day, particularly 
Sunday when tea was served to more 
than four hundred visitors. The famous 
punch bowl won by Mrs. May Sutton 
Bundy, wife of Tom Bundy, the president 
of the club, in her tennis match with Miss 
Molla Bjurstedt last fall at Long Beach, 
was used for the first time at the affair. 
A driving, approaching and putting con- 
test was held in which Thomas McCall 
was first with a score of 698, C. W. Pick- 
ell, second, 639; W. S. Johns and I. W. 
Shirley tied for third with 633 each. In 
a similar contest for women Mrs. B. O. 
Bruce was the victor with 278; Miss 
Georgie McCall second with 237 and 
Miss Mary Browne third with 158. But 
nine holes of the Brentwood course have 
been completed and the club is using a 
temporary clubhouse, which, however, 


makes a cosy home for the present. It 
is expected that the entire eighteen-hole 


Amateur Sports 





golf course will be made ready this sum- 
mer and three more tennis courts are to 
be added to the three already con- 
structed. 





Good Trout Prospects 


Already the anglers are fussing eve- 
nings, over their fishing tackle in antic!- 
pation of May 1 and what promises to 
be one of the best trout seasons ever 
known in this part of the state. Rains 
which have had no good effect upon 
mountain roads but which continue to 
keep the streams high and prolong the 
“run” of spawning steelhead trout, have 
been frequent and for persons who can 
devote the added time to the sport which 
poor transportation will necessitate there 
is to be found better fishing than ordi- 
narily. These conditions resulting from 
washed-out roads are not displeasing to 
the old stagers, who were accustomed to 
long trips before the days of automo- 
bile mountain traveling, but will have a 
dampening effect upon the week-end 
sportsman. The Bear lakes are reported 
to present especially promising trout 
prospects this year. 





Tennis Lights to Glisten 


This afternoon a great gathering of 
tennis stars of the south is being held 
at the Los Angeles Country Club, where 
informal games will prevail all after- 
noon, to be followed by a dinner at the 
club, a theater-party at the Orpheum and 
an aiter-theater supper. The idea of the 
gathering is to bring the tennis men in 
closer touch and, perhaps, form _ the 
foundation of a more active tennis club 
in this vicinity, one which will rival, in 
Southern California, the influence which 
the Golden Gate Club exercises in the 
north. Among the court notables who 
will be present are Maurice McLough- 
lin, Tom Bundy, Nat Browne, Alfonso 
Bell, Ward Dawson, Cliff Herd, Simpson 
Sinsabaugh, Allen V. Duncan, Eugene 
Overton, Dick Variel, Fred Adams, Hal 
Braly, Hal Gorham, Charley Hopper, R. 
L. Hornidge, Winnie Mace, A. M. Way, 
Dr. Ben Frees and Vic Breeden. 





Won Women’s Golf Championship 

Mrs. Luther Kennett of Coronado won 
the women’s golf championship of South- 
ern California by defeating Mrs. F. F. 
Carpenter, 3 up and 2 to go, in the finals 
of the championship tournament played 
at Midwick Country Club last week. Not 
only did Mrs. Kennett win the Southern 
California title in this match but she also 
set a new medal score for women in 
championship events in America, making 
79, only 5 down of the men’s par for the 
course. This is not Mrs. Kennett’s first 
golf fame in this vicinity. Several years 
ago she held the same title she has now 
rewon. 





Gun Club’s Special Programs 

Calling for a number of special tourna- 
ments, the Los Angeles Gun Club’s 1916 
program has just been issued. The club’s 
season starts tomorrow, when it will hold 
the official opening of its new grounds, 
and will continue until October. Among 
the events planned are such tournaments 
as the Los Angeles Gun Club affair, Los 
Angeles handicap, Charles E. Sebastian 
diamond badge event, William H. Hoegee 
small gauge gun event, John C. Cline 
diamond badge competition, Frank Mel- 
lus diamond breastpin event and others. 





Sporting Goods Amateurs’ Compromise 

Whether or not Maurice McLoughlin, 
Willie Johnston, Tom Bundy and Fred 
R, Alexander, the eastern expert, are 
barred from amateur tennis tournaments 
is up to the players of the game. At any 
rate this big four can continue to com- 
pete until April 1, 1918. The executive 
cominittee of the United States National 
Lawn Tennis Association has proposed a 
rule in which are merged the chief fea- 
tures of the recently promulgated rules 
offered at the meetings of the Intercol- 
legiate A. A. A. A., the United States 
Golf Association and other bodies gov- 
erning sports. Under it players will be 
barred from competing in tournaments, 
either open or invitation, in team matches 
or championships, while engaged in the 
sporting goods business and it also pro- 
vides against payment of expenses for 
players. This proposed regulation is to 
be voted upon at the next annual meeting 
of the national tennis association, in 
February, 1917, and if adopted will go 
into effect April 1, 1918, the idea being 
to give all players affected ample time 
to get out of the sporting goods business 
if they desire to retain their amateur 
standing. Two features stand out strong- 
ly in the rule. It aims at one source of 
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Preparedness 


National defense is individual 
defense multiplied. Protect your 
home—your wife and children 
—their health and comfort— 
with the “automatic” 





ephone 


It brings the doctor at time of sickness, 
calls the police when danger lurks and 
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the delivery man with groceries and 
supplies in stormy weather. 


For Prompt 
Installation 
Call F 98 
Contract Dept. 





Helps you up 
“On High” 


Red Crown 


the Gasoline of Quality 





puts the “hop” into your car, gives you the 
quick “get-away”, and the “pick-up” on the 
hills. It’s because Red Crown is the unmixed, 
refinery gas, with extra power in every drop. 
At dealers everywhere and at our SERVICE 
STATIONS. 





“One Man” and “Victoria” Tops 


To Fit Any Car. Tops Recovered, Bevel Plate and Celluloid Curtain Lights; 
Seat Covers (Top Lining to match), Seat Cushions Rebuilt; Touring, 
Roadster and Raceabout Bodies; Mechanical Overhauling and Remodel- 
ing; Starting and Lighting Systems; Painting and Monograms. 


GEORGE R. BENTEL COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO BENTEL & MACKEY 


1035 South Grand Ave. 
COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 





violation by prescribing against the pay- 
ment of expenses by clubs giving tourna- 
ments, but permits clubs to send their 
representatives to play in events given by 
other clubs, provided permission be ob- 
tained from the national executive com- 
mittee. It prohibits a player engaged in 
the sporting goods business playing in 
any open tournament, invitation meeting, 
team match or championship, while so 
engaged, without placing the mark of 
professional after his name. There is 
also a clause in the rule disbarring play- 
ers who permit the use of their names for 
advertising purposes. The executive com- 
mittee seems successfully to have “passed 
the buck” to the member clubs of the 
association and thus to the members 
who, at least, some of them, were re- 


Standard Oil Company 







mage 
sponsible for the hue and cry against 
McLoughlin, et al, for their business 
enterprises. 


_spontaneous hospitality of the Rus- 
sian of all classes, is celebrated by Wil- 
liam Barnes Stevens, in his “Petrograd: 
Past and Present,” published by the 
Lippincott Company. “I have lived,” he 
says, “in almost every country in Eu- 
rope, but nowhere have I met such kind- 
ness to strangers as in Russia. In pal- 
ace, mansion or cottage it was ever the 
same—the hearty welcome awaited me, 
and the feeling of being ‘at home’ set 
one at ease directly. The Russians are a 
most sociable race. A genuine Russ 
loves to see a huge concourse of guests 
around him—the more the merrier.” 
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IG JIM Mining stock, an Oatman is- 


sue which has many times been the 
sensation of the Los Angeles stock ex- 
change, was again the cause of a big 
flurry this week. The stock gained fif- 
teen or more points the first three days 
of the week and practically all specu- 
lative holdings have been snapped up. 
This sudden renewal of interest in Big 
Jim was due to announcement that the 
company had disposed of 200,000 shares 
of the treasury stock to a syndicate for 
$350,000. Stimulated by the Big Jim ac- 
tivity, other Oatman stocks also dis- 
played strength, especially Tom Reed, 
which is rapidly climbing back to the 
commanding position it once occupied in 
the mining list on the local exchange. 
The point gain of Tom Reed early in the 
week even exceeded that of Big Jim, 
although not so many shares changed 
hands. At this writing Tom Reed is in 
active demand at bid $1.95, asked $1.97. 
For several weeks it had been hovering 
around $1.60. Boundary Cone has made 
fractional gains daily and Tom Reed, 
Junior, also is up a little. Ivanhoe was 
a heavy trader but inclined to vacillate 
in price. Pictured Rock, a new Oatman 
stock, will be given its first call on the 
local exchange today. Interest in Con- 
solidated Mines, a low-priced issue, has 
been revived by reports of the uncover- 
ing of a body of tungsten ore. 


Oil stocks, likewise, were much more 
active this week, particularly Union and 
Amalgamated. A large quantity of the 
former changed hands at the strong fig- 
ure of $75 or better. Amalgamated is 
bringing $85. The stock has strengthened 
through reports that the company has 
brought in a big well in the Salt Lake 
field and through the declaration of a 
dividend of $1 a share, payable April 24, 
the books to close April 19. The West 
Coast Oil Company also announces a 
dividend for this month of $1.50 a share, 
payable April 15 to stock of record April 
10. 


In the industrial list the most active 
securities were the Home Telephone is- 
sues, which felt the effect of the an- 
nouncement that consolidation of the 
two local companies has been practical- 
ly agreed upon. Common stock, which 
for months went begging on the Los 
Angeles exchange at $22, now is in great 
demand at $35 and preferred is much 
sought at $70. Home Telephone bonds 
are quoted at 924% and Home Telephone 
Arst refunding at 87-90. Los Angeles In- 
vestment made a better showing this 
week, with frequent board sales at 65-67 
cents. Bank stocks were inactive as 
were, also, bonds. There was a steady 
call for Union Oil five per cent bonds 
and Pasadena Home Telephone 5’s ad- 
vanced slightly. 


Banks and Bankers 


What is believed to be the first move 
by any Los Angeles institution to create 
a pension fund for employes has been 
taken by the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank and the Security National Bank. 
Beginning today there goes into effect at 
these banks an agreement by which the 
institutions themselves and the officers 
and employes will contribute to a fund 
that is to provide pensions for all em- 
ployes who have served for twenty 
years. The plan, as outlined in the rules 
and regulations creating it, is a compre: 
hensive one. Employes are to contrib- 
ute but three per cent of their monthly 
salaries to the fund and even if they 
leave the bank before they have com- 
pleted the required term of service, they 
are entitled to receive back what they 
have paid in, together with four per 
cent interest. The annual pension al- 
lowed to an employe who has contrib. 
uted to the fund will be on the basis 
of one-fiftieth of the average maximum 
annual salary, not exceeding $4,000, 
which was received by him for any five 
year term during his period of service, 
multiplied by the number of years he 
has been in the service. At the age 
of sixty employes may be required to re- 
tire, if they have served twenty years 
and shall receive a pension. At the age 
of sixty-four they shall have the right 
to retire if they desire. Provision is 
made for allowance of pensions, at the 
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option of the governing board, to wid- 
ows or dependent children of employes 
who may have died before completing 
the required term of service, and, in 
fact, it seems that practically every con- 
tingency has been provided for in this 
admirable arrangement to cause bank 
employes to feel that they are making 
provision for their old age by giving 
faithful service to the excellent institu- 
tions for which they work. 


In a clearly written analysis of the 
reasons why trust companies are better 
qualified to act as executors of wills 
than are individuals, C. M. Davenport of 
the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 
presents, perhaps, one of the most care- 
fully prepared and tastefully printed 
arguments along that line that have ever 
been put out in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Davenport's little essay on the value of 
trust administration of estates is issued 
by the bank in booklet form and is en- 
titled “A New Hand at the Wheel.” 
Other trust company functions than 
those pertaining to the administration of 
estates are explained and the whole is a 
convincing brief for the modern, trust 
company method of financial manage- 
ment, 


Holland, it is reported in financial cir- 
cles, is, in proportion to its population, 
little behind the United States in the 
rapid growth of its gold supply. As an 
indication of this plenitude of money an 
issue of $1,600,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds 
just made by the Amsterdam Trading 
Association was several times oversub- 
scribed. The continual flow of gold into 
the country is raising questions ot 
dangers, similar to discussions in Amer- 
ica. Two of the leading economic jour- 
nals of Holland have been asking wheth- 
er the Hollanders should not, contrary 
to the practice so far largely followed 
during the war, use the occasion to ex- 
tend their holdings of good American 
railway bonds and other American 
stocks, thus rendering productive funds 
which are now lying idle. 


Boston seems to hold the record for 
bank consolidations. That city now has 
but thirteen national banks, the lowest 
number in its history. Since 1897 forty- 
four Boston national banks have been 
either merged with others or become 
trust companies. But this tendency to- 
ward consolidation has had no effect on 
the combined growth of deposits in Bos- 
ton national banks, which on the last 
comptroller’s call broke all previous rec- 
ords by reaching the total of $357,400,- 
433, a gain of $20,000,000 since December 
Jl 1916: 


Commenting on the recent era of pros- 
perity in this country the American Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco in its cur- 
rent financial letter, says: “The gates of 
prosperity were opened to us by the war, 
and the war will keep them open not only 
through the business it has brought and 
will bring, but also, after it is concluded, 
through a purely psychological state of 
mind which it has created in the individ- 
ual. The stupendousness of the conflict 
and the possibilities of unforeseen results 
arising therefrom have engendered a de- 
gree of caution heretofore unknown in 
our business community, and on account 
of this fact, alone, there is far less chance 
for business to over-reach on the present 
movement, than in times of ordinary 
trade expansion. It is true we have had 
some unwise speculation in war stocks, 
and there is a possibility that a forced re- 
trenchment in that quale@@iemay cause 
discomfort and losses, but the degree of 
care in evidence on all sides, in making 
future commitments, should serve as a 
guarantee against sudden disaster.” 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

Employes of the United States Steel 
Corporation to the number of more than 
24,000 have subscribed to 49,742 shares 
of common stock of the corporation at 
$85 a share, under the profit-dividing 
plan for the current year. This estab- 
lishes a new high record in the number 
of shares taken, exceeding the previous 
high record of 47,680 shares taken at $57 
a share in 1914. 

Two big eastern roads are about to 
take steps toward financing for immed- 
late needs. The New York Central in- 
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The Sign of Satisfaction 


“L. A. SERVICE” 


For Your Comfort and Convenience 


with Economy combined 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 

















Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 


terests have obtained permission from 
the Ohio public utilities commission for 
an issue of $1,495,000 in trust certificates 
to provide additional equipment for the 
Big Four Railroad. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio has called a meeting of its stock- 
holders for April 22 for the purpose of 
authorizing an issue of $40,000,000 thirty- 
five year 5 per cent convertible bonds, 
chiefly for the purpose of taking care of 
maturing obligations. 

One hundred and fourteen years ago 
Irenne Du Pont of Nemours, France, 
began the manufacture in a small way of 
gunpowder on the bank of the Brandy- 
wine river in Delaware. Today the Du 
Pont Powder Company is earning $15,- 
000,000 net a month and it has $175,000,- 
000 on deposit in banks. The resources 
of the Du Ponts place them in the first 


line of the world’s industrial and finan- 
cial leaders. 
Value of all the farm crons in the 


United States in 1915 exceeded the crops 
of 1914 by $526.070,000 according to the 
estimates of experts. Of this gain a I't- 
tle more than 60 per cent was in the 
south. 

Regal Shoe Company has declared its 
eighty-fifth consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend of 134 per cent on the preferred 
stock. 

White Motor Company has declared 
its initial dividend of 134 per cent, pay- 
able April 8. 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
will pay its regular quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent April 15 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


AJ 1TH only two days’ notice one of 


¥ the largest attended and most en- 
thusiastic meetings of the Los Angeles 
Fire Underwriters was held Tuesday 
evening, when, following dinner, R. W. 
Osborne of San Francisco, president of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific, delivered an address on “Co- 
operation.” Forty-five members of the 
Los Angeles Fire Underwriters were 
present and they had as their guests 
fifteen members of the newly formed 
Field Men’s Club of Southern Califor- 
nia, all organization of special fire in- 
surance agents. Mr. Osborne’s chief 
message to the local insurance men was 
the need of greater harmony between 
the Board of F’re Underwriters, which 
is the companies’ organization; the sre 
cial agents, who represent the compan- 
ies, and the local agents, who, in a meas- 
tre, are regarded as representatives of 
the insured. Other addresses were made 
by Fred G. Ainley, in behalf of the 
Vie'd Men’s Club and Will Stephens for 
the Los Angeles Fire Underwriters. 

More than £0 per cent of the fire in- 
surance companies which formerly dd 
business in South Carolina have with- 
drawn frem that state hecatse of the 
passage of an anti-compact law with 
which they assert it is impossible to 
comply. Attempts have been made by 
Insurance Commissioner McMaster of 
the state to obtain federal action to 
prevent this suspens’on of insurance bus- 
iness, which he calls the results of a con- 
spiracy. The companies have rejected 
a peace proposal from the insurance 
commissioner and declare their South 
Carolina business was unprofitable, be- 
cause of too mutch state regulation, even 
before the passage of the anti-compact 
law. 

Although President Mac O. Robbins 
of Santa Ana has not yet had oppor- 
tunity to check up the results achieved 
in the membersh'p campaign of the 








FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, 
Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





State Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents last week, it is known that 
the work was fully as successful as had 
been anticipated and that a considerable 
addition has been made to the member- 
ship list, with consequent broadening of 
the influence of the organization, which 
has experienced a remarkable growth 
since it afhliated with the National As- 
sociation of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
last year. 

Ey Porter, formerly of Porter?Ser 
by Co. has been appointed Los An- 
geles resident manager for the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation. 
The Porter-Selby Co. has been disin- 
corporated, because of the retirement of 
Mr. Selby and Mr. Porter will continue 
to handle the lines formerly carried by 
that concern. 

John Newton Russell, Jr.. Home Office 
General Agent of the Pacific Mutual, 
has returned from an extended eastern 
trip. Mr. Russell visited New York and 
Chicago and returned through the south. 
His principal reason for making the trip 
was because of his duties as chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters’ Association. 
One of Mr. Russells first official acts 
upon his return was to appoint J. D. 
Adams, one of the Pacific Mutual’s best 
business getters in this vicinity, as Dis- 
trict Manager for the Pacific Mutual in 
the Imperial Valley, with headquarters 
at El Centro. 

W. L. McConnell, Los Angeles dis- 
trict superintendent of the state com- 
pensation insurance fund, has been de- 
livering a series of addresses in the in- 
termediate and high schools of the city 
on compensation insurance, 

H. E. Wright, associate manager of 
the Western Underwriter of Chicago, 
was a Los Angeles visitor this week. 

Three new members of the Los An- 
geles Fire Underwriters have been elect- 
ed. They are Edward A. Gibbs, Jr.; 
[rgeser bros.; J. We Kavs @o: 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS OF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Notice is hereby given that by and in 
pursuance of a resolution and order of the 
Board of Directors of the Hibernian Sav- 
ings Bank, a corporation, organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of 
California, unanimously adopted ata regu- 
lar meeting of said Board, held on the 
12th day of January, 1916, a meeting of 
the stockholders has been called for and 
will be held at the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation, to- 
wit, at its banking room, second floor, Hi- 
bernian Building, Southeast corner of 
Fourth and Spring Streets, in the City gt 
l.os Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
of California, on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of April, 1916, at the hour of 3:00 o’clock 
on the afternoon of that day, for the pur- 
pose of considering and acting upon the 
proposition of increasing the capvital stock 
of said corporation from Three Hundred 
rifty Thousand Dollars ($350,000), divided 
into Three Thousand Five Hundred (3,508) 
snares, of the par value of One Hundred 
NMollars (3100) each, to the amount of Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($500,000), di- 
vided into Five Thousand (5,000) shares, of 
the par value of One Hundred Dollars 
($100) each, and to transact all such other 
business as properly pertains to or is 
connected with such increase of capital 
stock, 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

Dated this 12th day of January, 1916. 

A. M. GIBBS, 
Secretary of Hibernian Savings Bank, a 
corporation. 

Jan. 15—April &. 








Phones: 


April 1, 1916 


LOS ANGELES 


hrough “Storyland 


over the 


LOS ANGELES OFDPIGES 


212 West Seventh Street 
606 South Spring Street 


Day or Night 
Station, Fifth and Central 


Restaurants and Rest Rooms 
for Passengers’ Convenience. 


Home 60641—Main 8322 


Sunset Route 


Through the orange groves of South- 
ern California—up San Timoteo Can- 
yon—through San Gorgonio Pass— 
near the foot of Mt. San Jacinto— 
through the Coachella Valley—skirt- 
ing the Salton Sea. 


Through Arizona and New Mexico— 
the commonwealth of Texas, with its 
cotton fields and rice plantations— 
the “Sugar Bowl” of Louisiana—Ba- 
you Teche, home of Evangeline— 
quaint, historic New Orleans—‘“a dash 
of Paris,” a suspicion of Old Spain, 
a background of Mississippi levees, 
and an atmosphere of true Southern 
“hospitality.” 
AND THROUGH THE SOUTH 


‘“‘Dixie Land’’ of Song and Story 
Double Daily Service 


Sunset Limited 

Leaves 8:15 a. m. 
NO EXTRA FARE—only- two 
nights to 

NEW ORLEANS 
Through tourist sleeper to Washing- 
ton. CG. 

Sunset Express 

Leaves 3:15 p. m. 
Connections at New Orleans with 
Limited trains North and East. 
Inquire about side trip over the 
“Apache Trail.” 


Southern Pacific Steamers 


Leave New Orleans Wednesdays and 
Saturdays for New York. Fare same 
as all-rail, and include meals and 
berth on ship. 


Southern Pacific 


TO CORONADO BEACH 


A few hours’ scenic ride by train, steamship or automobile 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO American Plan 


Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Fishing 


Bay and Surf Bathing 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, Coronado Beach. 
H. F. Norcross, Agent, 334 So. Spring St. 


San Diego 
Exposition 
Far Greater This Year 


In addition to the attractions of last year, 
all the most valuable features of the San 
Francisco Exposition have been gathered 


together. 


Sixteen foreign nations have sent their 
exhibits and the U.S. Government has 
moved its great displays to the Southern 


City. 


5 daily trains on the Santa Fe from 
here 8:10 a.m., 9:10.a.m., 1:15 p.m., 
3:00 p.m. and 11:59 p.m. 


Santa Fe City Office: 334 So. Spring St. 
Phone any time day or night 60941 Main 738 


Santa Fe Station: A5130 


Main 8225 


GRAPHIC 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
“N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. 


T_] IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


@ £4 Second Floor, Hibernian Bidg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


NTATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 


he IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


TA ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


£ Corner Fourth and Main 


OFFICERS 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surpius and Profits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 
Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Capital, $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 


J. E. FISHBURN, President. 

H. S. McKEH, Cashier. 

Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


Ww. A. BONYNGE, President. 
MALCOME CROWE, Cashier. 


Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 

Ww. T. S HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,502,664; Deposits 
$20,000,000. 


I W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2.000.000. 


THE AND ITS 
ter SATURN “2 
PLANET RINGS 


MAY NOW BE SEEN IN ALL ITS BEAUTY 
THROUGH THE GREAT TELESCOPE 


M*: LOWE:OBSERVATORY 


TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS 
SATURDAYS and SUNDAYS, Until April 20th 


29+ YEARS UNTIL SEEN AGAIN 


SO CLEARLY AS NOW VISIBLE 


FREE VIEWS AND LECTURE 


ON EVENINGS NAMED UNTIL APRIL 20th. PARTY ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR OTHER EVENINGS MAY BE MADE ON APPLICATION 


DAILY EXCURSION FAR 


FROM LOS ANGELES TO $2 00 
ALPINE TAVERN and RETURN . 


GO UP During the Day, RETURN via the Observatory at Night 
NIGHT RETURN SERVICE ONLY ON DAYS SHOWN ABOVE 


TO ECHO MTN. (Observatory) only, on days shown $1.25 


PURCHASE TICKETS FROM AGENT MAIN ST. STATION, LOS ANGELES 
FIVE TRAINS DAILY TO MT. LOWE 


From Main St. Station, Los Angeles 
8,9, 10 A. M.—-1:30 to 4 P. M. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Telephone 


to the 


Ticket Agent 


and let him tell you all 
about the excellent service 
to Chienago and other points 
of 


The Los Angeles Limited 
P. s. and Pacific Limited 


Suminer trains. 

Exeur- 

sions They run daily over the 
to the Salt Lake Route and 
Kast Union Pacifie and have 
Will fMmany friends among the 
Com- traveling public. 


mence P : 
in You will like them, too, 


June, and the seenic attractions 
are interesting. 


Phones are Mazin S83S0S, 
Home 10031, and the office 
is in Alexandria Hotel 
Bldg., Fifth aud Spring, 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Don’t let your 
child play on a 
street where 
there are car 
tracks. You are 
responsible for 
your child’s safe- 
ty. It should 
come first. 


Los Angeles Railway 


Polytechnic Elementary School 


Kindergarten and Grades, First to Eighth, inclusive. 
SPECIAL WORK IN 
MANUAL TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND ART 


Corner of Catalina and California Sts. 


PASADENA 
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-——It Seems Impossible Adequately——— 
to Advertise [hese Suits 


.—And yet, if not advertised, many of you would 
not know of them at all—and they are worth | 
while—intensely so— .&. 


—A\s it is—ever so many who should know of them will not see this announce- 
ment (will you tell some one?)—And there are ever so many other suits—and 
coats—and gowns—and waists and skirts that cannot be told of in this 
announcement— 









——If everyone would only come to this great third floor at Bullock’s, and see— 
many and many an eye would open wide with delight—and many and many an oe 
eye will open wide with delight—For 






—F ashion is superlative in these new models that are to be shown 


—in these suits at $25.00 and more that are the very last minute of style—the 
j most beautiful blossoms of springtime— 







—We have illustrated just a few—and ‘‘alphabet-ized’’ the illustration so that 
these brief descriptions may apply directly. 











A—is a modish Sport Suit, copy of a “Jen- E—A Novelty Sports model of Coral Gab- ton 
nie Lanvin” model of Kelly Green, “Jersey ardine with White Gabardine collar and 













Knit”—with white pearl buttons—-25.00. cuffs—White Pearl buttons—at $39.50. S- 
B—is an unusual model showing the ex- F—A Country Club Suit of novel Rough : 
treme flare from shoulder—A Cecil Blue and Black and White Checks barred off with a 
white block check—$29.50, gold and green—Belted—at $49.50. 

C—A distinctive Suit of the Trotteur type G—A Norfolk type of Sport Suit—an un- Zi 
—The Material is the new Momie cloth— even black and white rough check—Silver 

The skirt—the two-piece type—$29.50. buttons for trimming—$55.00. 

D—Street Suit for ultility wear—of Navy H-—Almost a mannish style relieved by hip 

Gabardine. Almost plain tailored—A most _seam—A conservative black and white even 







practical model—at $35.00. striped gabardine—at $49.50. 





